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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


N° 9349/47 June 29, 1947 


THIS NO SHOULD BE PREFIXED TO THE ANSWER 


Reverend John Lefko, C.PP.S. 
St. John the Baptist Church 
Hemmond, Indiana 


Reverend and dear Father: 


It is my gratifying task to inform 
you thet the Holy Father has graciously imparted his special 
Apostolic Blessing on the clergy, religious and faithful of 
Saint John the Baptist Parish on the occssion of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of its foundation, as a mark of his paternal 
affection and an omen of copious heavenly graces. 


It is my prayerful good wish that the Blessing of the 
Vicar of Christ may serve both as supreme recognition of 
the devoted Christien lives of the people of the parish 
Guring this half century, and as an incentive to ever in- 
creasing dedication to God and Hie religion. 


With warm felicitations and kindest perscnal regards, 
I remain 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


tf iA (coe 
Archfishop of Pt 


Apostolic Delegate 
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INTRODUCTION 


The writing of a parish history carries with it the respon- 
sibility of presenting the past in the full light of truth, not 
merely in the recital of actual fact but in the relation of in- 
cident or detail to the whole movement of parochial life. To 
carry out the injunction of the German historian Ranke to pre- 
sent the past as it actually occurred, “‘wie es eigentlich ge- 
wesen ist’’, means not merely telling all the events, the facts of 
time and place, but also judging their relative importance. It 
means above all that we must search to the inner events, the 
facts of time and place in relation to the causes that are not 
immediately apparent, for parish life is a part of the life of 
the Church, a manifestation of the graces flowing from the 
Head which is Christ. How well the writer has succeeded in his 
attempt to narrate these fifty years of grace in the story of 
St. John’s Parish, Whiting, Indiana, he must leave to the judg- 
ment of the reader. In many instances the reader must him- 
self conclude from the external to the inner life, must see in 
the outer progress the interior movement of the providential 
design. 


The writer has availed himself of all of the sources both 
official and unofficial, the documentary and the living wit- 
nesses. All the parochial records were placed at his: disposal, 
all the parochial publications were studied and used. In ad- 
dition the parish scrap books with newspaper clippings, prog- 
rams of plays and other presentations, and other sources were 
carefully studied. For a part of the very early history of the 
parish the work of John Straka, found in various sources, prov- 
ed very valuable. Such sources as the Souvenir of Dedication 
of the Church, the Fortieth Anniversary booklet, and a number 
of publications of Slovak societies, the jubilee edition of the 
Hammond Times, July 2, 1939, covering much of Whiting’s 
fifty years of history, the Whiting Times Golden Jubilee num- 
ber, some copies of the Ben Franklin News, the Holy Name 
paper (under various names) giving much of the history from 
1930 to 1943, the minutes of the Holy Rosary Society (Junior), 
all provided source material. 


The story could not have been written without the faithful 
co-operation of many living witnesses who not only helped to 
check up on the written sources, but added much from their 
own experience in the parish or from that which had been told 
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them by actual witnesses. Invaluable was the help of Father 
John Kostik who offered many corrections and added to the 
story of his own experiences many things told him by Father 
Benedict. To Miss Katherine Wade we are indebted for a 
check-up on the first years of the parish story and many de- 
tails not found in any record. Father Stadtherr himself tells 
much of the story about the eleven years when he was assistant. 
The history of the Holy Name Society activity aud the story 
of St. John’s at sports owes very much to Mr. Ben Smolar and 
Mr. Thomas Ryan. The story of the Holy Rosary Society ac- 
tivity is based upon a summary of the minutes of the meetings. 
For information on the work of the Sisters in the parish we 
are indebted to Sister Catherine Angela, present superior at 
St. John’s Convent. Thanks are likewise due to Miss Lorraine 
Kosior for gathering material on the activities of the Daughters 
of Mary; to Mrs. Henry Cengel-Moldraski, Mr. James LaPert, 
Miss Irene Gregorovich for the story of the dramatic activity; 
to Miss Anne Seman for information on the Legion of Mary; 
to Miss Mildred Martich, Miss Dorothy Vidovich, Miss Mar- 
garet Macnak for the story of the Girl Scouts; to Mrs. Julius 
Kinsock, Mrs. John Henrikson, and Mrs. John Kasperan for 
many details about the early school days, the activities of the 
Altar Society and other information. 


For the multitudinous labor in preparing the manuscript, typ- 
ing, checking of names and statistics, and reading of proofs, 
this work owes much to Mrs. William Kenwood, Mrs. Frank 
Drackley, Mrs. Edward Shisslak, Lillian Jefchak, Irene Grego- 
rovich, Dorothy Bodney, Dorothy Vidovich, Mary Mores, Don- 
nie Furiak, Rosemary Fedorko, Josephine Patrick, Lorraine 
Kosior, Robert Wargo, and Paul Monastyrski. No words can 
express how deeply we are indebted to Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
Gerba for the vast effort in artistic arrangement which they con- 
tributed so generously. Equally, thanks are due to the photo- 
grapher Mr. George Vrabel. 


History is not mere eulogy. Much that is disedifying will 
be found in fifty years of parish activity in practically every 
parish in the world. Light mingles with shadow everywhere. 
Catholic students of church history will find that precisely in 
the history of the church can the truth, pleasant or unpleasant, 
be told. Only an institution which possesses the fullness of 
truth can permit the full truth to be told. We could see no 
reason for concealing the truth in presenting even the unpleas- 
ant phases of parish history. However, in view of the fact that 
this account deals largely with current events, we have not 
been able to speak with the frankness possible to the historian 
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of the more distant past. The demands of truth must be met 
in the light of justice and charity. But neither justice nor cha- 
rity can justify falsehood. Above all else we have sought never 
to depart from the strict truth in this recital of fifty years pa- 
rochial activity. 


Facing the truth honestly in telling the story of fifty years 
suggests the candid admission that the work has many short- 
comings. We hope that such concession of fact is more than 
the conventional modesty which we find in the preface of so 
many books. Despite its faults, we trust that in the members 
of St. John’s Parish it will create a pride in the past, serve to 
present incentives for the future and arouse gratitude to God 
for His great bounty. We hope it will be to them the story 
of a half century of divine benevolence, fifty years of grace. 


St. Joseph's College, Rensselaer, Indiana 
Feast of St. John the Baptist, 
June 24, 1947 
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BISHOP’S HOUSE 
DIOCESE OF FORT WAYNE 


1415 W. Washington Blvd. 
Fort Wayne (2), Indiana 


: August 18, 1947 


“g Rev. John Lefko, C. PP. S. 
“ 1838 Lincoln Avenue 
Whiting, Indiana 


Dear Father: 


Having learned that you are about to publish @ souvenir of the 
Golden Jubilee of your parish, I am herewith sending you 4 greeting com- 
bined with hearty congratulations. 


I recall the very beginning of your parish under the late Father 
Benedict, and the day when I transferred the parish to the Fathers of the 
Precious Blood. They have not only served the spiritual needs of the 
people in a most satisfactory manner, but they have built the most beauti- 
ful church in the diocese, and with the generous backing of the parishioners 
have completely paid for it. 


i 
eal 
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I enjoyed my brief visit at St. John's on June 29, and pray Almighty 
God to continue to shower His blessing on the pastor, the assistants, the 
school Sisters, and all the people. 


There lurks in my heart only one wish, and that is that more high ‘) 
school students from St. John's would attend the Catholic High School in ¢ 
order that their religious and spiritual formation might be complete. ; 


With a big blessing, I am, 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 


Zo asia 


Bishop of Fort Wayne 


SOCIETY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


AMERICAN PROVINCE 
CARTHAGENA, OHIO 


OFFICE OF THE PROVINCIAL 


Nov. 12, 1947. 


Dear Friends:— 


It is a privilege for me to congratulate 
St. John's Parish of Whiting, Indiana, on the occasion of 


its Golden Jubilee. 


Very appropriate are the words of Sacred 


Scripture: " Rejoice and give praise,.....for great in 
your midst is the Holy One of Israel. " (Is. XII 6) For 


fifty years you have given praise to the Eucharistic One 


in your midst, and you have built for Him a church that 
is truly significant of the practical faith that is in 


you. 


May your faith always remain one that is 


joyfully awake and reverently alert to His Real Presence 


in the tabernacle of your beautiful church. Because of 
Him you should rejoice in this your fiftieth year as a 
parish, and to Him you should always give praise. 

Visit that church often; never forget the One Who lives 


there in your midst. Attached to Him, the golden threads 


of these fifty years, will be woven into the glittering 
happiness of heaven which He bought for you, not with 
money, but with His own Precious Blood. 


May God bless you. 


A 4 Cleanser 


Provincial. 
Society of the Precious Blood. 


History of St. John’s Parish 
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“Early Backgrounds” 


St. John’s Church is located in the city of Hammond, 
Indiana, and there reside the greater part of its membership. 
However, the history of the parish is largely identified with the 
city of Whiting. And it must be studied against the back- 
ground of Lake county developments. Though Whiting and St. 
John’s are very modern in their origin and growth, a study of 
their backgrounds takes us back to the very early days of ex- 
ploration and pioneer settlement in this interesting section of 
the State of Indiana. 


The northwestern corner of Indiana was then a land. of 
lakes and rivers, of swamps and dunes. Before the white man 
came it was the favorite hunting ground of the Pottawatomie 
Indians. Once the Great Glacier had covered this region, only 
to leave it a land of lakes, great and small. There was the 
great lake which the French explorers called Lake Illinois, which 
we now call Michigan. And there were three little lakes, Wolf, 
Berry and George, which in the course of time have changed 
much. 


This vast wilderness of sloughs, swamps and sand ridges 
was until comparatively recent times a veritable paradise of wild 
life. ‘““The swamps and sloughs, productive of wild rice and 
esculent aquatic roots, were the feeding ground of innumerable 
wild ducks and geese and the migrating wild pigeons darkened 
the sky in their annual flight. The treacherous Lake Michigan, 
teeming with fish, tempted the savage to risk his life in his frail 
bark canoe, that he might enjoy the pleasure of gourmandising 
on the delicious flat white fish or the enticing muskellunge.”’ 
(Quoted in the Historical Edition of the Whiting Times, Golden 
Jubilee number, August 4, 1939, page 2, from the Whiting 
Saturday Sun, Oct. 26, 1907.) 


The first reference to a white man in the history of the 
county dates back to the year 1678. The Frenchman LaSalle, 
paddled.down the Calumet river on his historic mission from 
the French crown. His camp was situated on what is now 
Hohman Avenue in Hammond. Though the Pottawatomie re- 
ceived him and aided him in his work, “he was obliged to leave 
because of the dense undergrowth that fringed the murkish 
swamps and shallow lakes.’’ About the “same time Pere Mar- 
quette passed through. His diary noted various species of rare 
birds and fine game, and also, the severity of the lake region 
winter.” (History of Lake County, Volume 11, page 56-57.) 


ts 


Indian trails led across the wilds. One of the noted Potta- 
watomie Indians, a very remarkable man, Simon Pokagon, 
whose father was chief of the tribe, which occupied the south 
and east shores of Lake Michigan, told of the old trail of 
Pottawatomie coming from the east and northeast and passing 
through LaPorte, Chesterton, etc. to Lake Station (now East 
Gary). Here was the division point and here were workshops, 
dancing grounds, and burial grounds. ‘From this division or 
terminal point, two trails led westerly; one crossed the little 
Calumet at Wolf's farm (now Patterson's farm) in a northerly 
direction, passing through Aetna and Miller until the Grand 
Calumet was passed, then it ran back in a westerly direction, 
sometimes hugging the lake, then back, hugging the Grand 
Calumet; thus it continued in a zig-zag direction until Fort Dear- 
born was reached. Here the Indians did their trading and re- 
turned to the terminal point at Lake Station.”” (Arthur Patter- 
son, page 49, sqq. Volume I|1, History of Lake County.) 


“The other trail did not cross the Little Calumet at Patter- 
son's farm, but proceeded westerly through the town of Liver- 
a a noted Pottawatomie dancing ground. Deep River 
was crossed at this point and the trail led to Wiggins Point 
through Schererville and Dyer, where it passed into Illinois, then 
almost directly to Patterson, Illinois, two miles southwest of 
Joliet."” Patterson was a favorite center of the red-skins. Here 
were many work-shops, dancing grounds, and burial places. 
Abundance of flint for arrows and spearheads and the many 
large springs at the mouth of Joliet Lake and the Des Plaines 
River accounted for the Indians’ choice of this site. (Ibid.) 


In 1833 the United States government bought a million acres 
of this land at three cents an acre from the above-mentioned 
father of Simon Pokagon. Though the whole region was soon 
settled with Whites, the races mingled for a time, even to the 
end of the century. Semi-annually a small band of Potta- 
watomies would visit the burial grounds but a short distance 
from where the East Gary town hall now stands. They did 
not molest the White people, if they themselves were not 
molested, but we know that some of them were much disturbed 
about the future of their own race, as the rich hunting grounds 
were taken from them and stage coach and railroad opened the 
new country to the dispossessors. Few could then foresee how 
complete would be the White man’s occupation and how great a 
change the future had in store. 


The first cabin in Lake County was built in 1833 by a White 
man named Bennet for the benefit of travellers trailing along the 
beach on their way to the West. Only a year later Solon Robin- 
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son, very famous in the settlement of Lake County, came with 
his family to land now part of Crown Point. In the same year, 
the claim register records six settlements. In 1835 the number 
was twenty-nine. In 1840 the population of what is now Lake 
County was 1,468. 


The American pioneers came from the south, the descendants 
of the hardy folk who had settled in Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee; or from Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
and New England. Others came from across the Atlantic to 
find new homes in this land of promise; they came from Ger- 
many, Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland. 


““Logs were hauled by oxen,”” says Arthur Patterson. “There 
were no rafters, nor shingles, but instead of shingles, shakes 
(clapboards) two feet long, rived out of a white oak log. Poles 
were put on these shakes to keep them in place; no nails were 
necessary. The doors were hung with wooden hinges. The 
chimney was of stocks, laid up square and split out as nearly 
like laths as possible. Clay mortar was laid on with each lath, 
the whole was carried up above the roof, and the inside and 
outside and the hearth were all clay, kept in place by logs out- 
side. All was plastered inside and out with clay mortar. 
Furniture was scarce. There were no fastenings of any kind to 
the door except the wooden latch, with a string attached, and 

. ‘the latchstring was always out’... . tools were very 
primitive. Harrows were homemade, with wooden teeth. The 
only tool that has held its own is the American ax.”’ (ibid.) 


By an act of the State Legislature approved on January 
18, 1837, Lake County was declared independent after 
February 15, 1837. Meanwhile the country was divided into 
three townships, North, Center, South. The county seat was 
finally located at Crown Point. The first election was held on 
March 2, 1837. The number of votes cast was 78. (Katherine 
C. Swartz, the Institutional History of Lake County in the Last 
Century, Indiana Magazine of History, vol. 6, 1910, pp. 
165-166.) 


The pioneer families came to Center township and farther 
south where the land was better suited to farming. On the 
border of the Calumet prairie community life began at Hess- 
ville, named after a German settler, Joseph Hess. Tolleston, due 
north of Crown Point, was founded by another German, called 


Tolle, in 1857, 
The first church in Lake County is St. John the Evangelist at 


St. John. It had been a mission for several years, and a small 
frame church was built in 1839. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the date, however, for the historian Ball gives the 
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date as 1843, but he agrees that this Catholic Church is the first 
in Lake County. (History of Lake Co., Vol. 11, p. 82, 84.) 


Stories of the early pioneer life tell of the simple tasks at 
home and the practical use of resources of nature and of the 
relations with the Indians. ““We had plenty of wild berries,” 
says’ Mrs. Elinor Phillips in ‘Pioneer Stories of the Calumet’’, 
(Indiana Magazine of History, vol. 18,) “‘and we used salt 
meat, game and cornbread. We used to take wheat, fan and 
clean it, then cook it the way you do breakfast food now, and 
it made a good dish. We had to do the best we could. At 
first we had no lights, but a twisted rag that we burnt in a dish 
of oil. I helped my mother dip candles lots of times. We 
would heat the tallow and put it into some water, then dip the 


wick up and down until it got as big as we wanted it.... We 
had a loom and would spin the wool . . . . we traded with the 
Indians, venison for pork and salt meat .... we gave them iron 


kettles, potatoes and meal. Sometimes we would get leggings 
and other things trimmed in beads.” 


Husking bees were social events. After they had cut and 
shocked their corn the settlers would call on their neighbors 
to help husk it. Tea and Johnnie-cake, Mrs. Phillips recalls, 
were served at these neighborly gatherings. (ibid.) 


The Indians “‘hunted as far as Whiting,”” says Alfred Ander- 
son (ibid., page 353) “and if overtaken at night they would 
strike camp anywhere. They would build a fire, roll up in their 
blankets and lie out in the open. They camped all along the 
dunes.”’” According to some reports, the “Indians went to the 
straits of Mackinac in summer... . they did nothing but hunt 
and fish. They were all Catholics and we could hear them wor- 
shipping in the mornings. They would kneel down to the sun 
and chant . ... The squaws made baskets, moccasins and 
miniature canoes of birch bark. They ornamented things with 
porcupine quills. They made flowers on the edges of the canoes 
and stained them with wild berries.” 


One of the old settlers has left us an interesting picture of 
an Indian domestic scene. At what is now the busy industrial 
city of Gary they were cooking a meal in the open. ““They had 
quartered muskrat and yellow hard corn. They were cooking it 
in a big camp kettle that looked like a soup kettle. It sat out in 
the open, and they had sticks set up, with one across to hang 
the kettle on. They dipped the stuff out and ate it with some 
kind of wooden spoons or gourds... . they offered me some of 
the soup.”” But the old lady didn’t relish the Indian food because 
“it had no salt nor other seasoning.”” (Mrs. Henrietta E. Gibson 
in Pioneer Stories of the Calumet, pp. 166-171, cited by J. W. 


—— 


Lester, Indiana Magazine of History, Vol. 18, March-December, 
1922.) 


Through this new region ran the stage coaches. The route 
was from Detroit to Michigan City, and thence to where Gary 
now lies, and from there to Chicago. Mrs. Henrietta E. Gibson 
recalls that the drivers would come from Michigan City to 
“‘Mother’’ Gibson’s Inn, “‘Get their dinner there, then go to 
Hegewisch for supper, thence to the Five-Mile House, near 
Douglas monument (Chicago). The stage crossed the Michigan 
Central about where Madison street is in Gary and then ran to 
Hammond. They kept four, and at times, six horses on the 
stage.” (ibid.) There was also a stage between LaPorte and 
Chicago. (ibid, Mrs. Mary Vincent, p. 172.) 


Mail was carried from Detroit to Fort Dearborn in coaches 
along the Michigan beach. As early as the year 1837 the United 
States Congress established mail routes, the first of which lay 
between LaPorte and Joliet. The second was between Michigan 
City and Peoria. Others were added later especially with the 
coming of the railroads. The first rail communication was by 
the Michigan Central, which ran from Detroit to Chicago. Now 
instead of ox and horse team there was rail transportation to 
the great rising metropolis of the West. The station in Lake 
County was located at Deep River, and called Lake. The second 
railway was the Michigan Southern. Now Dyer~became the 
most important shipping point in Lake County. In 1852 the 
Lake Shore Railroad, now the New York Central, was built, and 
later came the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio. 


Lake County was developed from the south, the Lake Shore 
cities being rather late in origin and growth. Hammond had 
grown to considerable importance long before Whiting and 
Gary were founded. The slaughter house at Hammond, founded 
in 1869, was “‘big business’’. Meats were shipped to the eastern 
states and to Europe. Before the “arrival of the slaughter house 
nearly all the folks earned their livelihood by trapping and 
spearing muskrats in the winter and acting as helpers for the 
Chicago hunters, pushing and paddling them along to fish and 
shoot ducks.’’ The northern part of the county was covered 
with fine pine, much of which was used to build Chicago, and 
indeed interesting stories are told of the stealing of timbers for 
the wants of the Windy City. The big fire of 1870 destroyed 
hundreds of homes built from the pines of Lake County. 
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The City of Whiting 


The first record of land purchase in what is the city of 
Whiting today is that of George M. Roberts, who is credited 
with having bought land in these parts on March 6, 1847. A 
year later Heinrich D. Eggers settled here, and in 1854 the 
Henry Reese and the Henry and William Schrage families. 


In the Historical Edition of the Whiting Times (p. 2), 
Henry Reese tells how he left his native Hohenhurst in Hesse, 
Germany, and settled in Whiting to work on the new railroad 
at the “wonderfully large wages of $1.00 a day.’’ He brought 
his wife and three weeks old baby. ““There was no house to be 
had, so the section men and neighbors stopped work for a 
couple of hours and built me a log house on the railroad right 
of way. It took fifteen men two hours to build me a home.” 
He continues: “This was the spring of 1854, the year after the 
building of the railroad."” For a long time, there were only 
about 12 families in Whiting, most of them being German. 


In 1856, Roberts acquired “‘military land warrants’, and 
added 313 acres to his holdings. Two years later, the Penn- 
sylvania railroad was built parallel to the Lake Shore entering 
Chicago. One of the important dates in the history of the town 
is 1868, the year in which Henry Schrage opened a general 
store. Three years later this same store held the first U. S. 
Post office. In 1874, the Baltimore and Ohio established a 


station. 


These early years of what we might call the pre-history of 
Whiting are very meager. Says the record, “Done in Oil”, 
(Calumet Region Historical Guide, pp. 228-235): “‘Little is 
known of George Mathler Roberts, for whom Robertsdale is 
named. He appears to have been born in Wilkesbarre, Penn- 
sylvania, and to have worked on the Erie Canal as a youth. 
Moving westward, he settled first in Chicago and in 1849, took 
up 40 acres of government land in the Calumet region within 
the present limits of Whiting. In 1856 he added 313.20 acres 
to his original holdings by acquiring small ‘military land war- 
rants, which while apparently costing him less than $500.00, 
many years later during a legal action involving his estate, were 
valued at $90,000.00. Although Roberts’ acreage was largely 
dunes, swamps and lagoons, there were patches that were extra- 
ordinarily fertile, and on these he did a little truck gardening 
for the Chicago market, raised cattle, planted orchards, and 
started bee culture. He donated a right of way across his land 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad, which erected the station of 
Robertsdale in recognition of the gift. Henry Reese, the German 
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immigrant referred to above, is said to have farmed some of the 
fertile spots found among the dunes and swamps. It also seems 
likely that he engaged in truck farming for the Chicago market. 


“Henry Schrage, born of German immigrant parents in | 844, 
was reared on his father’s farm on land that is now Whiting. 
After enlistment in the Civil War and a period of several years 
of work on the railroads that traversed the Calumet, he opened a 
general store. In 1871, when the post office was established, 
he became the first postmaster. The Bank of Whiting was 
founded by Schrage in 1895, and today a Whiting street is 
named for him. 

“Other settlers who later became prominent were John F. K. 
Vater, Robert Klose, and Robert Atchison, whose young 
daughter married George Roberts late in the latter's life. Atchi- 
son Avenue, the division line between Whiting and Robertsdale, 
is named for Robert Atchison, who was a section boss on the 
Lake Shore Railroad. 

‘Settlement of the area was extremely slow, and as late as 
1889 there were not more than 40 families in the region. In the 
main, early settlers were German immigrants, and most of them 
worked for the railroad. The Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern were built in 1852, the Pennsylvania ran along side the Lake 
Shore into Chicago in 1858, and the Baltimore & Ohio tracks 
were laid parallel to the others in 1874. When the Lake Shore 
built a station near Schrage’s store in 1874, the locality became 
a minor center for railroad employees.” (Done in Oil, ibid). 


The story of Whiting’s background would be incomplete 
without mention of the famous Tolleston Club, also called the 
Tolleston Club of Chicago. It began already in 1871. A decade 
later, 2000 acres of marsh were purchased for shooting and 
hunting by members of the club. 


The name Whiting comes from an engineer or conductor 
on the Lake Shore (New York Central) Railway. The wreck- 
ing of a train or freight, which crashed into another line’s string 
of cars, was responsible for the building of a siding to avoid 
similar mishaps. This siding was called Whiting’s Siding, Whit- 
ing’s Turnout, or simply Whiting’s. According to other reports 
the train or freight was wrecked by colliding with a Pennsylvania 
train at a crossing which thenceforth was called by railway men, 
Whiting’s crossing. At any rate the name Whiting’s was given 
the new town, until it was changed, on the insistence of some of 
the Standard Oil men, to Whiting. (cf. “Done in Oil’’ and also 
History of Lake Co.) 


The origin and development of the industrial city of Whiting 
is the story of Standard Oil. It is beyond the purpose of this 
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work to give the history in detail. To such readers as may be 
interested we suggest the reading of “Done in Oil” already re- 
ferred to above. From it we borrow the following facts: The 
recently developed oil fields of Ohio were brought close to the 
great Chicago market by means of a pipe line running from 
Ohio to Fleming Park, Chicago, where storage tanks were 
erected. It was planned to erect a refinery at this point, but 
the citizens of Chicago objected strenuously to “the nauseous 
stench created by the process then required to remove the 
heavy sulphur content of the Ohio oil. In consequence of the 
explosion of one of the storage tanks, the popular opposition 
prevailed against any attempt to locate the refinery at Fleming 


Park. 
The officials of Standard Oil by back-tracking along the 


pipe line found an ideal site for the refinery. Close to Chicago 
and the vast market, very close to Lake Michigan! Land was 
cheap, and there was no sensitive populace to raise an outcry 
against the nuisance of sulphur odor. Railway service was ex- 
cellent. The site was that of our city of Whiting. 


The land was purchased through Henry Schrage, some 
hundreds of acres bordering on Lake Michigan. Dunes were 
soon levelled, swamps filled in, and construction begun. The 
date was May 6, 1889. There was nothing petty in the plans 
or operations. “‘Stills and storage tanks were put up, and a five- 
foot water tunnel with a capacity of 125,000,000 gallons daily— 
sufficient for the refinery—and the town was begun. Cottages 
were built on a tract west of the refinery for the technical and 
executive staffs. Trainloads of lumber, steel, and other build- 
ing material poured into Whiting. As the first purchases were 
made through Henry Schrage, so all this work was done in the 
name of W. P. Cowan. Only in October was it known that 
the work was being done by Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
(cf. “‘Done in Oil’ ibid.) 


Meanwhile, laborers lived in bunk houses hastily put up in 
the southern part of the town, then known as “Oklahoma”. 
The number of saloons and questionable resorts gave this sec- 
tion a reputation for evil which long persisted. 


By summer of 1890, an 80-still plant, with a “‘capacity of 
600: barrels of crude oil a day, was ready for production. The 
first crude oil was run through the stills on September 2; on 
Thanksgiving day the first shipment of kerosene was made.” 
(“Done in Oil’, ibid.) 

Three attempts were made to incorporate the town. Only 
the third succeeded. On the first town board, elected in Oct- 
ober 1895, W. S. Rheem was president, Henry Schrage, Fred 
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J. Smith, and George Humphrey were the trustees. F. A. Fisch- 
rupp was the city clerk, P. Hickey the treasurer, W. Emmel 
the marshall. Growth was very rapid. On May 4, 1903, Whiting 
was made a city, with W. E. Warwick as mayor, Henry Schrage, 
John Fischrupp, James Hedjl, E. S. Sprague, and Paul Scholze, 
as councilmen, D. D. Griffith, treasurer, George W. Jones, 
clerk, Clay Collins, marshall. (History of Lake Co., vol. 11, 
p. 90, Hazel F. Long). Obviously growth of Whiting was very 
rapid for in 1888 there had been but twenty-six families in 
the town (ibid.). 


Local conditions of life are picturesquely described by Mrs. 
Jennie Putnam (ibid, p. 73-74): “On August 15, 1890, Dr. 
Wm. E. Putnam and wife with their two babies came to Whit- 
ing. Mr. Hiram Green of Valparaiso wrote to the doctor, who 
was in Michigan, that Standard Oil was starting one of its largest 
works in Whiting and needed a young surgeon. He arrived but 
found no place to live and had to stay in Roby for three weeks 
with friends. At first he thought he would have to make his 
home in a tent, but he finally succeeded in renting five rooms 
above the store of John Fischrupp. 


“The doctor was kept very busy; his wife had to be office 
girl and nurse. She would give the ether and at times play the 
surgeon herself when the doctor was not in his office’. 


The couple attended the Congregational Church on Center 
St., the first in town. ‘““When we went to church at night’’, the 
narrative continues, “Mr. John Chore was always the one who 
walked ahead with a lantern, so we all went goose fashion. 
Sometimes the lantern would go out, then we would fall over 
the stumps, for there was not a lamp in the whole town. 


““When we went to Chicago we had to walk to 100th Street 
to get the train. Finally the doctor got up a petition to have 
the Pennsylvania stop at Whiting. The first depot was a shack 
on 119th Street. Mr. Charles Etter was our first agent.’ So 
happy were the people when the first street cars came that the 
whole family went on the first ride as far as they could go. 


“What little money we had those days, we had to hide, for 
robbers would come down from Chicago and hold up the town. 
On pay days they would hold up the ‘pay wagon’. We had no 
police protection.”"” The doctor put in the first drinking foun- 
tain, ““we had to carry all our water those days’. 

Some interesting facts about the city may be learned from 
the Jubilee edition of the Hammond Times, Sunday, July 2, 
1939. For instance, “When fire broke out in Whiting’s early 
days, volunteer firemen quickly assembled at the nearest hose 
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houses to escort their two-wheeled apparatus to the conflagra- 
tion’’. 

The city bought iis first fire wagon on October 12, 1889, 
and then hired a team of horses for $95.00 a month to pull it. 
The firemen were paid fifty cents an hour during the time ac- 
tually spent fighting fires. 


From Mrs. Jennie Putnam, quoted above, we) learn a few 
more of the details about local activities: the Baptist preacher 
came from Chicago every week—services were held in the 
doctor's office every Sunday afternoon — the ministerial fee 
was ten dollars a Sunday — The Methodist Episcopal Church 
had its first services in the schoolhouse — Dr. Putnam is given 
credit for having started the first night school — the enroll- 
ment was seven boys and the place of instruction the doctor's 


own office — the Owl Club was begun later by Dr. Burton. 
““Here we played cards and had dances.” (ibid.) 


The little town of Roby just on the outskirts of Whiting ad- 
ded dashes of color, wild dashes at that, to the early life at Whit- 
ing. The year of the Chicago Fair saw the beginnings of “‘ath- 
letics’’. A man by the name of Dominic O'Malley was president 
of the “Columbian Athletic Association.”” Just within Lake 
County the association opened an arena with a capacity for 
10,000 spectators. Prize fighting was the great attraction, and 
no authority seemed able to stop it. The Association defied 
sheriff and governor, and yielded only to the show of force by 
the militia. 

Scarcely had this matter been settled, before John Condon, 
a notorious gambler from Chicago, secured a tract of land near 
the arena and started the Roby Track. State law required that 
racing be limited to fifteen days on any one track, and that 
thirty days intervene between meetings on the same track. The 
enterprising gambler built two other tracks, called Lakeside 
and Sheffield, and by this evasion succeeded in keeping racing 
going the year round. (History of Lake Co., vol. I1, p. 49 
sqq. ) 

Conditions in Whiting were quite similar. Wm. F. Graf of 
1812 Sheridan Avenue, who came to Whiting in February, 
1894, is quoted by the aforementioned Hammond Times. 


“Every other place—in those days—on Front street was 
a saloon, and on pay day, there was always one or two injured 
in the village fights. Men drank liquor heavily—had little else 
to spend their money on. There were no amusements other 
than ways they employed to amuse themselves. In some ways, 
the liquor they drank was somewhat justified because good 
drinking water was at a premium. The only place where you 
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could get good drinking water—that is, lake water—was op- 
posite the Elk’s Club, where the Standard Oil Co. put in a 


faucet. 


‘Fighting? Yes, we had plenty of that. In fact, there was a 
big fight arena opposite the Roby Speedway. The fights attrac- 
ted hundreds from Chicago every week. One fight there I re- 
call was between two middle-weight champions, Billy Meyers 
and Ike Ware. Ike won. Prior to the building of the arena, 
fights were held on the beach-end of Oliver Street. One fight 
there lasted about 65 rounds in the sand. It was a fight to the 
finish as most fights were, years ago, nothing like the gentle- 
manly stuff you see nowadays.” 


From the same newspaper we learn that Whiting was for- 
merly known as “‘Hell’s Kitchen”’ and “‘Devil’s Kitchen’’. The 
reason given was not the wild or lawless activity but rather the 
rough physical characteristics of the section. Such is the ex- 
planation of Ernest Vater . . . Whiting was “‘All sloughs and 
ridges.”” 


Among the early settlers in northern Lake County were 
many Germans and native Americans. The influx of Slavs 
seems to have come later. According to the Souvenir of De- 
dication, June 1931, Slovaks from Joliet, Streator, Blue Island 
and Chicago settled in Whiting in the years 1892 and 1893. 
Eventually a great portion of the inhabitants of the city were 
Slavs, and twenty-five years ago one could truthfully say that 
“The typical resident of the city is a Slav and members of this 
race make up over ninety percent of the total population.” 
And even today it is true that the Slav element is very large, 
and that among the Slavs the Slovaks are in the great majority. 


St. John’s: Beginnings 


Only small groups of Slovaks were in Whiting in 1896. 
Soco had concluded construction two years previously and had 
brought workers from Cleveland’s Refinery familiar with re- 
finery operations. In consequence, many Slovaks were thrown 
out of work. The panic of Cleveland’s second term aggravated 
the condition and many Slovaks returned to Europe or scat- 
tered across the United States. The small groups remaining at 
Whiting are the pioneers of present-day organizations. From 
among them arose the social clubs and as well the parish of 


St. John. 


Quite naturally these people would organize; there would 
be church, lodge, and recreational groups. Branch 113 of the 
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National Slovak lodge, organized in 1893, comprized Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike. But the Catholics sought something ex- 
pressive of their faith, and the fruit of their desire was branch 
No. 130 of the First Catholic Slovak Union, organized April 
8, 1894, with a grand total of twelve members. In two years 
the number had risen to thirty-two. Mr. George Berdis is cre- 
dited with having been the organizer and guiding spirit of the 
venture. A member of this Catholic organization Back in Brad- 
dock, Pa., Mr. Berdis gave the new body the benefit of his ex- 
perience. Priestly guidance was offered by Father Gellhof of 
Streator, I[llinois. 


It is well to note how considerable was the influence of Mr. 
Berdis in these early years. The spirit of his piety flowered 
also in his daughter who joined the Sisters of Providence in 
September, 1911, taking the name of Sister Benedict Marie. For 
several years she taught in the parish school. She died in 1931, 
on Palm Sunday. 


Branch No. 130 met at the home of John Celovsky every 
Sunday after dinner. This branch was placed under the heaven- 
ly patronage of St. George because the day of its founding was 
the feast of the saint. It concerned itself with social affairs, 
insurance benefits and fraternal organization. All members were 
practicing Catholics. The Lodge is often referred to as the 
Jednota which is simply the combination of the Slovak letters 
meaning First Catholic Slovak Union. Its influence among the 
people of Whiting is incalculable. 


At this time, Whiting had what might have been called in 
those days, the Irish Church, which was the Church of the 
Sacred Heart. By present standards the parish was small. The 
pastor was the Rev. Michael Byrne, a doughty priest who had 
been ordained at Fort Wayne, by the Rt. Rev. Joseph Dwen- 
ger, June 29, 1888. After his ordination he was assistant at 
the Cathedral at Fort Wayne until January 26, 1890. Prior to 
his coming to Whiting, he had held the pastorate of St. Mary's, 
East Chicago. After leaving Whiting, he was again at the 
Cathedral rectory in Fort Wayne until May 1, 1899. He died 
January 14, 1921. (Golden Jubilee of Sacred Heart Church, 
Whiting, Indiana, p. 11.) 


As a true pastor of his flock, Father Byrne sought to have 
the spiritual needs of the Slovaks in his flock cared for by a 
priest who could speak the language of these people. Occa- 
sionally, the Rev. Valentine Kohlbeck of the Benedictine Fath- 
ers in Chicago would come to the Church of the Sacred Heart 
to hear confessions and preach in Slovak. But the Slovak 
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people felt the need of a permanent spiritual guide. They 
wanted a parish and a parish priest of their own. 


The Catholic Slovak organization took it upon itself to pro- 
mote this worthy project. Mr. Steve Kubeck and Mr. George 
Berdis were made members of a committee empowered to act 
for the group. A thousand dollars were placed on deposit for 
the purchasing of the property of Si. John’s Lutheran Church, 
on Clark Street to the rear of what is now Walgreen's Drug 
Store. * 


However, the objection was that this place was too small, 
and no deal was made. Instead—and despite further objec- 
tions—a spot of land was bought of Charles Davidson in Ro- 
bertsdale, and here in the woods a dance pavilion was put up. 
If reports are reliable the rustic social center saw some rather 
lively events. It was later enclosed and converted into a lodge 
hall, but the work was not completed when the first pastor, 
Father Benedict, arrived. When completed and transformed. 
it became the first church of St. John’s. (Interview with Father 
Kostik. ) 

Pursuant of their objective, the lodge members delegated 
Steve Kubeck to bear their petition for a priest, signed by ten 
families, to the Bishop of Ft. Wayne. 


The prelate was very friendly and showed much interest in 
the desire of the good people, but he naturally felt that ten 
families was too small a group to form a new parish. If the 
number increased, he assured the petitioners, he would give 
the matter further consideration. 


It should interest the readers of this history that the Bishop 
of Ft. Wayne at this time was Joseph Rademacher, “‘lovingly 
known as Father Joseph . . . No beggar left his door unfed 
or unclad. His motto was service . . . Bishop Rademacher is 
still remembered for his fatherly solicitude for his clergy and 


his people.”’ (Golden Jubilee of Sacred Heart Church, p. 36.) 


A second attempt was made a month later, this time with a 
sealed letter from Father Byrne to the kindly bishop. The 
number of parishioners (prospective) was now 50, consisting 
of twelve families and some single persons. This time the 


* The daughters of Mr. Steve Kubeck still recall the story 
told by their father about the attempts to gather this money. 
As far east as Pennsylvania they sought donations from the 
Slovaks for the new parish in Whiting. They returned home 
tired and bedraggled, very short of personal funds, but not too 
disheartened to carry on. (Interview with Mrs. Steve Wargo, 
August 1, 1947.) 


Bishop gave a favorable response to the committee, which con- 
sisted of John Kaminsky, Steve Kubeck, and George Berdis. 
The prelate agreed to write to Austria-Hungary for a young 
Slovak priest. If his request turned out favorably, the com- 
mittee would be promptly notified. Highly gratified over these 
results, the committee returned to Whiting, the bearers of glad 


tidings to the prospective new parish. j 


Arrival of Father Benedict 


Finally the good word came: a priest was on his way from 
the old country. He was the Rev. Benedict M. Rajcany. He 
was to arrive at Hammond on Saturday, April 17, 1897. The 
story of his coming and his welcome to Whiting has been told 
times without number. It is the little classic of St. John’s 
history. We state it as given by John Straka. 


The welcoming committee were George Berdis and Joseph 
Skrabala, Jr. They were duly on hand at Hammond at the ap- 
pointed time. Came the train from Ft. Wayne but no priest: 
The committe, we presume, had formed its own mental picture 
of the new pastor, representing him perchance as a tall cleri- 
cally vested figure, bearing a breviary or some other equally 
obvious manifest. But all they saw was a smallish, foreign-look- 
ing man in a dark suit, clutching nervously at a strange suitcase. 


““‘He seemed like some one who had run away from home’”’, 
they thought. They approached and asked whether he had per- 
chance seen a priest on the train which he had just left. A big 
smile spread across his face and he turned down the collar of 
his coat to reveal the clerical collar: “I am Father Benedict M. 
Rajcany from Austria-Hungary.’ Convinced but still perplexed, 
the committee hurried the priest to the electric line. Sand and 
stumps in this desolate region must have left the new-comer as 
bewildered as the committee. 


The trip was on the new trolley which would remind us to- 
day of the comic Toonerville variety. It was 18 ft. long, open 
at the sides; the seats ran crosswise; there were no aisles. The 
conductor would walk on the outside platform to collect the 
fares. The roadbed was rough and the frequent jerking and 
lurching and bumping readily would produce a species of mal 
de mer. 


The good father had the current European notions of the 
land which was America and he wondered where the Indians 
might be. Perchance they were somewhere in the woods: or 
perhaps in the forest ready to rush forward howling mad and 
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lusting for the poor scalp of this stranger from the Old World. 
And how different was this rough wilderness from the well 
kept homeland landscape which he had just left. Here were 
flat sandy wastes, lakes, woods, and only a few farm-houses. 
Wagons were drawn by as many as six horses and the roads 
were tracks in the sand. 


At Forsythe or Five Points, cars were changed for Whiting. 
They alighted from the Hammond car which proceeded north 
on Indianapolis Blvd. for Chicago, and waited—it seemed inter- 
minably—for the southbound car which would take them to 
Whiting. Despite the lurching which would hurl them from 
their seats or throw them into one another's laps, they held 
fast and finally with almost a complete loss of dignity, they 
got off the car and after a few blocks walk, reached their 
destination. 


It was Holy Saturday. The women were bustling about 
preparing for Easter. The news had spread rapidly. The new 
priest was young, and he looked younger than his 28 years. 
But it was a delight to have him, to hear him speak their own 
tongue, to talk of the old homeland, to ask numberless ques- 
tions about the land which he had just left. But all this could 
wait. Father Byrne also wished to see the new priest from 
across the sea and welcome him to his new home. 


Though America must have been the land of “unlimited 
possibilities’, the land of dreams, as it usually is to the im- 
migrant, the new little priest was getting a rather rugged initia- 
tion. At New York, says Miss Wade, he stopped at the Leo 
House, where many of the Europeans were welcomed and cared 
for before they left for the broad lands lying west. Miss Wade 
tells us that the sisters packed a lunch for the Father, consis- 
ting of bananas and limburger cheese. He started to eat the 
bananas, peel and all, then, much disgusted he threw them out 
the window. 


Father Kostik, tells a somewhat different story of the pas- 
tors arrival. Father Barrett, who was made pastor of All 
Saints Church in Hammond, was with Father Benedict on the 
train, according to Father Kostik’s account. The two travelled 
together to Ft. Wayne and stopped at the residence of the 
bishop with whom they had dinner on Good Friday. 


The fare was oysters, a strange and unpalatable dish to him. 
Now at Whiting he was again served the unstable and imper- 
manent sea food. We can imagine how he felt at noon on 
Easter day amid all the spiritual glory of the great feast. He 
offered his first Holy Mass in Sacred Heart Church after the 
late services held by Father Byrne; and at noon he was half- 
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starved, weak, shaky, and we may presume, very home-sick. 
His new parishioners took him to their hearts, however, and in 
their own homes restored his cheer. To them he could speak 
in his own tongue (dealing with Father Byrne in Latin was 
only one degree removed from the sign language), familiar 
food and drink were set before him, and his drooping spirits 
were revived. 


F 
The parish scrap book records that John Durick and John 
Celovsky served for the first Mass. We should mention too 
that George Nickel was the first organist in the incipient parish. 
The first child to be baptized was Walter Baran, son of Andrew 
and Johanna Baran. The date was May 2, 1897. Sponsors 
were Stephen and Juliana Kubeck. (Parish Record of Baptism). 


Father Benedict, the new pastor, was born on Feb. 2, 1869, 
in Hlohovec (Freistag or Galgotz in Austria-Hungary) in what 
is now Czecho-Slovakia. He was the son of Andrew Rajcany 
and Mary Nemec. After finishing grade school in his home 
town he went to Trnava to continue his studies at what the 
Europeans call a gymnasium. Thence he went to Skalica, and 
from Skalica he returned to Hlohovec and entered the Francis- 
can Monastery; as a Franciscan he was located at Skalica and 
at Mremnic. He made his vows in the Order of Friars Minor 
before the legal required age, however. He was ordain- 
ed priest in Trnava on January 23, 1892 by Bishop Boltizar. 
But soon thereafter he left the Franciscan Order and became 
a secular priest. 


While still a Franciscan he was stationed at Okolicno for 
about two months, after which his secularization took place. 
He was then sent to Sv. Jan, Liptov, as administrator of the par- 
ish. From there, he went to Sv. Alzbeta, then to Sv. Kriz; on 
April 15, 1897, he landed in New York. 


For a short time, Father Benedict enjoyed the hospitality of 
Father Byrne, lived with him and held services in the Church 
of the Sacred Heart on Center Street. The first move towards 
the building of a new church for the Slovak parish was the 
purchase of five lots in Robertsdale. On one of these was the 
hall referred to above. However, little building could be under- 
taken because of lack of funds. 
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The First Church 


A mass meeting was called for the discussion of plans re- 
garding the future of the parish and the church. Probably some- 
what shocked at the democratic manner of the proceedings, 
the new Father listened intently for a time, and when argument 
waxed too warm, he abruptly arose and left the room. When 
he was followed and questioned regarding his attitude, he told 
the inquirers that if the people didn’t want him he would leave 
and free them from any further burden of supporting a priest. 
This threat was the most effective of arguments. Motion was 
made and passed that the little meeting hall of the Slovak 
Catholic Union Branch No. 130 be transformed into a church. 


It stood on the site of the present gymnasium but later was 
moved somewhat to the southwest where it still stands. This 
first church of St. John is “now the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vendelin O’Drobinak’’. (Interview with Father Kostik). A 


tower was added to the hall to give it a more churchly aspect. 


The new church was dedicated on July 4, 1897, to St. John 
the Baptist, because the first pastor himself felt like “‘one crying 
in the wilderness’” when he came to his new field of labor in the 
United States. 


Father Benedict blessed the church in a colorful ceremony. 
There was a uniformed band. The Poles came in numbers from 
the country round and the Greek Catholics as well. Neither of 
these was organized parochially, though both had their socie- 
ties and would meet with great pomp and ceremony. 


Today, the Sisters’ house, the school, and gymnasium are 
on the site of these first five lots where once the little church 
stood. 


Since everyone is interested in costs, we might mention that 
the total cost of lots, hall, and tower was $940.00. The num- 
ber of parishioners was about 150. As might be expected, 
there was a debt to be paid, and Father set about to pay it. 
Combining the spiritual and material, he went to East Chicago, 
Chicago, South Bend, Joliet, and more distant places administer- 
ing to the spiritual needs of Slovak groups in these places and 
seeking funds for his new church. A parishioner accompanied 
him on these mission trips. We are able to mention his name. 
It was Mr. Joe Brenkus. (Father John Kostik, Interview, Feb. 
3, 1947.) 


From Mrs. Mary Brenkus and her daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Staucet, we learn a few details about this first “Fellow Traveller” 
of Father Benedict. He loved to walk and on his wedding day 
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made a promise to go afoot as a pilgrim to the Holy Land— 
except where the sea and ocean forbade. He fulfilled his pro- 
mise and actually walked from Whiting to New York, and after 
he crossed the Atlantic by ship, continued on land as pilgrims 
did in olden times. He visited the Holy Shrine of Mary Im- 
maculate at Lourdes, got to Rome and knelt before the Sover- 
eign Pontiff and finally reached Palestine. He died not long 
after, November 11, 1925. + 


As mentioned above, Father Benedict first stayed with 
Father Byrne, then he rented rooms in the Putnam Building on 
the corner of 119th and Schrage Avenue. The old records tell 
that he “‘did his own cooking, if there was anything to cook’”’. 
Later he rented a small house from John Buckovic—in 1899 
the first parish house was built and adjoining it was a large room 
which served for school. 


Reese Street was then a crooked cow path, the residential 
section for fishermen. Wild life was still plentiful. The new 
Father would go out with a stick toward what is now Calumet 
Avenue and return with enough wild ducks to keep him in meat. 
A creek (or shall we call it a ditch?) ran from Wolf Lake past 
where the Sisters’ House now stands. Here the amateur fisher- 
man could readily caich pickerel, some of which were 36 inches 
long. On one ocasion, says Father Kostik, he even shot down an 
eagle and we might imagine his pride of achievement when he 
found it measured six feet from tip to tip. 


Now Joe Brenkus was his cook and handy man. That he 
was a good cook who could make the best Hungarian goulash, 
we have on the best of evidence. Father Benedict, we are told, 
would engage in discussions on the relative merits of American 
dishes and those of the old country with such native Americans 
as Dr. Putnam, who became a fast friend of the new pastor and 
often matched wits at chess with him. We have no way of dis- 
covering what foods were held up as ideal examples, but we 
know that even goat meat could have come up in the argument. 
One winter when pastor and cook were long snowbound they 
had to kill a young goat for food. 


Meanwhile, Father continued his mission work. In addition 
to Chicago, South Bend, and East Chicago, he was impelled by 
his zeal to go as far as southern Indiana and southern Illinois. He 
sought an outlet for his zeal, since his Whiting parish was so 
tiny, by organizing a Slovak parish in Chicago, which had al- 
ready been established under the patronage of St. Michael. He 
used to say his first Sunday Mass for this parish in a Polish 
church at 36th and Ashland Avenue, and his second Mass in 
Whiting. As the number of Slovaks increased with greater op- 
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portunity for work in Whiting, Father sought to find a pastor 
for his other church in Chicago. Unto this end, he wrote to 
Europe for a priest and obtained Father Joseph Prunkola. 
Father Benedict is also credited with the founding of Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius in Joliet, Illinois. This parish was taken over 
by Father Kollar, who came from Youngstown, Ohio. 


Father Benedict’s accomplishment as a linguist were un- 
usual. He spoke Slovak, German, Hungarian and English. It 
is interesting to note that many of the Slovaks are listed as 
Hungarian in the records, for the simple reason that before 
1918 Austria-Hungary was a multi-racial and polyglot empire 
in which the Slovaks were politically classed as a part of Hun- 
gary. Accordingly, the older Slovaks before 1918 would give 
their birthplace as Hungary. Many who spoke Slovak at home 
wou!d, because of their schooling in the old country, even con- 
fess in Hungarian. (Father Kostik.) 


The records show that Father Benedict administered to the 
needs of the Hungarians and Croatians of the neighborhood. 
Because he was a real polyglot, Slovaks, Hungarians, Croatians 
and Greek Catholics came to him for marriages and baptisms. 
The number of baptisms on the parish records is altogether out 
of proportion to the number of families in those early years. 


The story of the early pioneer efforts is enriched in detail 
by the verbal accounts of one of the principal pioneers, Miss 
Katherine Wade. Now seventy-eight years of age, she presents 
a picture of the beginnings of St. John’s with unusual accuracy 
and detachment. She was born at Plymouth, Indiana, on March 
5, 1869. In April of 1898 she was induced to come to St. 
John’s by Father Thiele who was now pastor of the Sacred 
Heart Church where Father Byrne had been. Previous to her 
coming, Father Benedict's sister, Mary, had come from Europe 
to assist him, but due to her marriage she did not remain long 
with him. 


“It was very rugged and terribly cold in winter. There 
were no side-walks and the sand was knee deep. In summer 
the sand fleas were legion. In winter the water mains would 
freeze and we had to carry water from the town pump about a 
block and a half from the parish house. Comforts were few. 
From the front porch of the house we could see the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Station. We were surrounded by wilderness. 
Where the present church stands and at what is now the Sisters’ 
House there was a swamp, which made fine skating for the boys 
in winter time. 


“The Church was anything but a Catholic church in its 
appearance within. Candle sticks had large blue and red crepe 
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paper ribbons tied to them. . . the back of the altar was sickly 
blue and around the border was draped purple crepe paper.” 


Miss Wade was not only house-keeper. She was also teach- 
er and organist. Soon the children were able to sing in Latin 
for High Mass, and they constituted her choir. There was some 
protest against this ““Latin singing’. The people much preferred 
the Slovak tongue, but Father Benedici stood firm on this point 
of liturgical correctness: “We will have no singing at all, no 
singing at High Mass, no Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament.” 

fter a few Sundays, the distressed parishioners begged for a re- 
turn of the singing, “in any language,’ just so there would be 
singing. 


Due to the fact that St. John’s had no Sisters as yet, it was 
not possible to hold such devotions as the Forty Hours. Ac- 
cording to Miss Wade, the Thirteen Hours Adoration were held 
shortly after her arrival, but she and the pastor had to keep prac- 
tically all the hours of adoration and prayer. 


Some of the more picturesque devotions or devotional 
practices continued for years from the very beginning. Such 
was what we might call the Holy Week Vigil. From Good 
Friday to Holy Saturday two men in uniform would stand guard 
at the Holy Grave in the church. We can well imagine that they 
performed their solemn duty with great seriousness and gallant 
punctillio. On Holy Saturday evening was the procession of the 
Resurrection. “‘A big tall man by name of Andrew Jancosek, 
would carry the statue of the Risen Saviour through the church 
with great solemnity and to the singing of Slovak hymns.” 


“For weddings bride and groom and relatives would assem- 
ble at the home of the bride and then march in procession to 
the church. Two or three musicians—they seemed like gypsy 
fiddlers to me—would furnish the music for the wedding march 
up to the church. Though the bride wore her white wedding 
dress, she was gorgeously adorned with colored sashes, scarfs, 
etc., draped over her white dress. The march home was the 
same .... For the funerals the band would provide music of 
very sombre quality on the way to the church and cemetery, 
but on the way back the music became rather lively."” (From 


Miss Katherine Wade.) 


On Holy Saturday the baskets would line the main aisle in 
church to be blessed. Miss Wade's basket was always the small- 
est. This custom of “‘blessing the Easter baskets’ is still in vogue 
in St. John’s even today. 
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St. John’s School 


The first beginnings of St. John’s School were indeed hum- 
ble. Father Benedict was interested in the education of youth 
from the very start. He early joined with Dr. Putnam in organ- 
izing a little school consisting of seven or eight boys who were 
taught English. Father is also mentioned as the first teacher in 
the budding St. John’s Parochial School together with Miss 
Wade, just mentioned above, as the first lay teacher. Classes 
were first held in the back room of the rectory. 


For a number of years it was not possible to have even the 
eight years of common school, because when pupils reached the 
age of eleven or twelve they were constrained to seek work 
and could no longer attend school. In the first years the number 
of pupils hardly equalled thirty-five, says Mrs. Julius Kinsock, 
who also supplies us with the following details from her early 
school days. : 


Reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, history and relig- 
ion were taught. There must have been lively recreation. In 
fair spring or summer weather it was baseball, running, jump- 
ing, and what is called ‘steal the stick’. The girls could also 
play the rough and tumble games, such as ‘crack the whip’, in 
which a long piece of rope was used and two teams formed of 
the boys and the girls. Usually the weaker team in working up 
the whip was slammed into the weak wooden partition that 
separated the recreation room from the school room. Often 
clock, books, or any other objects on the shelves would be 
knocked down and the teacher was fortunate to escape injury 
since his or her desk was close to the shelves. (Mrs. Julius 


Kinsock. ) 


We do not think it teacher's pride, but actual reality, when 
Miss Wade tells us that the children learned English rapidly. 
The teacher was even able to put on little school plays in 
English. But the older people had their misgivings; they often 
felt that the old Mother tongue was being neglected. They 
could not be hurried into acceptance of the English language. 
And they wanted their children to learn Slovak. 


*“*After much complaint,”” says Miss Wade, “Father gave the 
people a Slovak teacher, a man who held some classes for the 
children in the Slovak tongue after school hours and on Satur- 
day. He was John Reppa.”’ Father Benedict also assisted in 
this work. But Mary Staucet says, “‘the interest of the youngsters 
was not very great, the kids would even jump out the win- 
dow ... . and soon the arrangement was discontinued.” 
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From the parish records and from Miss Wade herself we 
learn that Miss Catherine Sullivan, a schoolmate of Miss 
Wade's from Plymouth, Indiana, was teaching at St. John’s 
for one term. Later this lady went to Chicago, but at present 
nothing is known of her. From a group picture which Miss Wade 
treasures we formed the opinion that Miss Sullivan enjoyed the 
short time spent with these smiling and grinning youngsters. 
Miss Wade thought that John Jedinak had a perpetual grin, 
and that Andrew Pataky was always in tears and anxious to go 
home at four o'clock. 


We are fortunate to secure the names of those early pupils: 
John and Michael Madura, John Celovsky, Andrew Pataky, 
Mary Pataky Hanchar, Mrs. Gizella Tapajna, Mrs. Nick Simon, 
John Kasperan, Andrew Kubeck, Rose Keckich, George Tomko, 
Joe Kender, Anna Kiraly, Mary (Germick) Roman, Mrs. Anna 
(Germick) Kochis, John Durick, John Golden, Anna Beck, 
Anna Jedinak, Elizabeth Babincak, Anna Paylo. This group is 
also the first Communion class, with the exception of the follow- 
ing: Andrew Pataky, Mary Pataky Hanchar, Mrs. Gizella 
Tapajna, and Andrew Kubeck. 


First Communion day was one of the most joyous festivities 
for every one in those days. It was a great parish day. The 
class would march from school to church led by the Men's 
Jednota Band. Unforgettable were the songs, the solemn 
promises renewing the baptismal vows. But there was also some 
fun. In front of the parish house was an oak tree which this 
day bore cherries, rich and ripe and inviting for the First 
Communicants. They were tied to the oak twigs by the Pastor. 
The one who picked the greatest number got both the cherries 
and a prize, one dollar. 


The progress of the school was very rapid. The first new 
school consisted of a four room frame building and a Sisters’ 
home. They were erected in 1900; and the next year, Oct. 10, 
the school opened with seventy-five pupils. The new teachers 
were Sisters of Providence from St. Mary’s of the Woods, Terre 
Haute, who have served St. John’s as only the Sisters of Pro- 
vidence could for nearly fifty years. Sister Mary Linus, superior, 
Sister Mary Helena, and sister Mary Aquilla were the first in 
that long line of consecrated virgins devoting themselves to 
training of Catholic boys and girls at St. John’s. 


In 1902-03 the pupils numbered 142. In 1908-09 the num- 
ber was 278. Two years later the number had grown to 363, 
and each subsequent year a new sister was added to the faculty 
and there was a corresponding increase in the number of pupils. 


In 1914 the number was 516, by 1918 it had mounted to 685, 
34. 


with twelve sisters. There was a drop in the number in 1923; 
it was then 635; but three years later it had mounted again to 
723, with fifteen sisters. In 1928: pupils 730, Sisters, sixteen. 
In 1934: pupils 671 (at this time the kindergarten classes were 
discontinued). In 1936: pupils 625. In 1938. pupils 607. 
1939: pupils 572. In 1944 the number was 532. 


We shall have occasion to refer to St. John’s school fre- 
quently throughout this history, especially when we treat the 
newly projected school and social center building. 


Senior Rosary Society 


Returning now to our story of the early days we find in the 
chronicle for the year 1899 the founding of the Senior Holy 
Rosary Society. Mrs. Johanna Tomko, her brother, Joseph 
Brenkus and Steve Straka had been meeting at the home of 
Mrs. Tomko for the purpose of reciting the beads in common, 
and now through their efforts and those of the pastor the So- 
ciety of the Holy Rosary had its beginning. In addition to those 
just mentioned the first members included the following: 
Suzanna Durick, Anna Dvorsak, Maria Spisak, Helena Kamin- 
sky, Alzbeta Vargo, Terezia Kresach, Maria Okal, Anna Berdis, 
Maria Odrobinak, Maria Germick, Frantiska Klen, Suzanna 
Kompanik, and Maria Miklosy. 


The progress of the Holy Rosary Society is apparent from 
an article appearing in the Holy Name Journal, July, 1933, p. 3, 
when the Society celebrated its 35th anniversary on July 2nd 
of that year: “It now numbers 315 members—most of them 
active. At the meetings the average attendance is 290. On 
this jubilee day all the members went to Holy Communion. 
A solemn High Mass was offered for the members, living and 
dead. In the afternoon Msgr. Victor Blahunka (now pastor of 
Sacred Heart Slovak Church, Chicago) preached a beautiful 
and impressive sermon which was followed by a procession. 
Young girls dressed in white, red, and gold, to represent the 
joyful, sorrowful and glorious mysteries, preceded the four 
young ladies who bore on their shoulders the beautifully adorned 
statue of Mary.” — 


At the banquet given on the occasion, instead of the 250 
anticipated, there were 360 guests. Among the notables pres- 
ent were Mrs. Helen Kocan, Supreme president of the First 
Catholic Slovak Ladies Union, and Mrs. Vavrek, Supreme pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Catholic Slovak Ladies Union. Four 
of the five charter members were still among the living and all 
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were accorded places of honor at the speakers’ table. A personal 
letter from Bishop Noll of Ft. Wayne was read, in which the 
prelate praised and congratulated the Society on its good work. 


(H. N. Journal, July, 1933.) 


There are at present (1947) two Rosary Societies, the Sen- 
iors who number 356 members, and the Junior, treated under 
separate head in this history. 5 


Ladies Jednota 


The Senior Rosary Society is not only one of the oldest in 
the parish, it is also connected with another organization that 
has had much influence in the parochial life. At one of its meet- 
ings some of the members of the Senior Rosary Society who 
were looking to the future suggested that the dues be increased 
in order to provide a death benefit. However, Father Benedict 
said that would not be possible in the instance of an entirely 
religious or spiritual society, and pointed out another means to 
attain the same objective. There was the Slovak Catholic 
Women of America with headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio, to 
which he would write for information. Result was the forma- 
tion of branch No. 81 of the First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union 
in the year 1899. Since all the original fifteen charter members 
were also members of the Rosary Society, the new organization 
was placed under the patronage of Our Lady of the Holy 
Rosary. Branch No. 8! now has a membership of 1040. There 
is also a Junior Order, branch No. 58, which was formed in 
1908 under the patronage of St. Veronica. 


Branch No. 81 has always been an important influence in 
the Parish; most of its members have been and are among the 
most ardent workers at St. John’s. Two of the supreme officers 
are from the parish: Mrs. Helen Kocan, Supreme President, 
and Mrs. Anna Hruskovich, trustee. When plans were being 
made for the construction of the new church it was with the 
supreme officers of this union that arrangements were made for 
a building loan at a very moderate rate of interest. This is but 
one instance in a long record of helpfulness. 


Chronicle: 1902 — 1925 


For the year 1902 we chronicle the following events: the 
founding of St. Benedict’s Court 1325 of the Catholic Order of 
Foresters by Andrew Baran . . . the incardination of Father 
Benedict into the diocese of Ft. Wayne, thus enrolling him 
among the priests belonging permanently to the diocese, owing 
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obedience to its bishop and having the right to his fatherly in- 
terest and care (letter of Bishop Herman Alerding, April 22, 
1902) ... The purchase of fifteen acres of land in South Ham- 
mond for a cemetery at a cost of $3,000... this cemetery 
served for two decades, until 1927, when an additional twelve 
acres were purchased at a cost of $18,000. 


The next year, 1903, an old public school building was 
bought from the Hammond School Board and moved to the 
church property facing 119th Street. It was fitted out for a hall 
and school rooms and later the original school building was 
moved and joined thereto. According to the records at our 
disposal the total cost amounted to $14,000. Now the parish 
owned a school with eight rooms and a spacious auditorium. A 
second addition of four rooms was made still later at a cost of 
$7,000. This slow and gradual extention of the school from 
the year 19103 until 1921 was an index of the expansion of the 
parish, and the increased interest in the youth. 


In the year 1904 the church spire was struck by lightning and 
badly damaged. According to a report found in the parish 
scrap book, the lightning knocked down statues in the church, 
ripped off some plaster, followed the wires back of the high 
altar and into the sacristy and over into the rectory, tearing off 
plaster and creating such dust in the dining room as to convince 
Father Benedict that the house was on fire. He soon discovered 
his mistake. Looking out of the window he saw that the tower 
of the church was down. Loss was estimated at $840.00. The 
spire was speedily rebuilt, and as damage was repaired in house 
and church, it was found advisable to redecorate the church. 
(The writer has stated the facts as found in some of the records, 
but not without some misgivings. One of his informants insists 
that the church was struck with lightning on two distinct occa- 
sions and that the above story is a somewhat inaccurate telescop- 
ing of the two.) 


The year 1904 is memorable in the annals of St. John’s for 
the founding of the Marian Sodality. The sisters suggested that 
all the girl First Communicants (in those days they were about 
12 years of age) be enrolled in this Sodality, which eventually 
became the Daughters of Mary, who have done so much spiritual 
good under the Heavenly Patronage of Our Blessed Mother. 


In the fall of 1905 the demon of fire again visited St. John’s. 
A careless driver, who brought hot coke for the parish, negli- 
gently dumped it close to the parish house and prompily forgot 
about it. Rising wind whipped the coke into flame and very 
soon the parochial residence was enveloped in flames which 
could not be brought under control. Many valuable records 
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were said to have been destroyed. But, according to Father 
Kosiik, the parish safe fell through the burning floor and in 
consequence some of the old records were spared. 


At a cost of $10,000.00, a modern brick house was built 
to replace the one destroyed. This is the present parochial re- 
sidence. 


A memorable day in the development of St. John’s was 
Sunday, June 23, 190i7, the first eighth grade commencement 
day for the parish school. Graduates were only three girls: 
Anna Gerba, Mary Bichrest (now Mrs. Andrew Pataky) and 
Mary Kornidas (now Mrs. Julius Kinsock). Of these, one, 
Anna Gerba, joined the Sisters of Providence the following 
September taking the name of Sister Mary Benedicta. 


Graduation ceremonies were held in church in connection 
with the High Mass. In addition to the usual diploma the 
three girls received the first Palmer Method Diploma and a 
tiny purse with a five dollar gold piece, a gift from the Catholic 
Order of Foresters. (Account of Mrs. Julius Kinsock). 


By the time the first World War began (1914), the church 
had to be enlarged to make room for the growing parish. An 
extension, all brick, was built in the front; a side entrance to 
the choir loft and a shrine of our Lady of Lourdes were con- 
structed; and the old part was brick veneered to match the 
new. Now the church could seat 650. Indeed the parish was 
growing. The record says, “the people were forced to stand in 
the aisles’’ on Sunday, and Father Kostik adds, “‘and even out- 
side on the sidewalk.” 


In 1915 the Sisters’ home was found to be too small. For 
the present generation we point out where this building stood. 
It was between the present convent and the old church (the 
present gym). It had been enlarged to nine rooms — and there 
was a basement. This building was later sold at auction to 
John Miklusak for the sum of $1,450.00—he himself narrated 
the story to the writer of this history—and moved to Reese 
and Lincoln near the Miklusak (now Matalik) store. Mr. Mi- 
klusak gives Dec. 5th, 1916, as the date of his transaction. 


The new Sisters’ home was ready in 1916, built at a cost of 
$20,000.00. The large willows that furnished summer shade 
for many an ice cream social and around which the youngsters 
sped with skates in winter, had yielded to “‘progress’’. 

Amid this recital of material advancement, it is well to re- 
call the spiritual zeal of the pastor in caring for his flock and 
for the good Slovak people even beyond the parish bounds. 
It was due to Father Benedict that Father Clement Mlynarovich, 
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whom Father had known in Europe, was placed in charge of 
the parish of Slovak Catholics in Indiana Harbor, for whom it 
had become increasingly difficult to attend St. John’s in Whit- 
ing. Caught in the toils of war, Father Clement was not able 
to return to Europe and was entirely available for the task at 
Indiana Harbor. His great work in America shows how pro- 
vidential was the event. 


There were other priests in whom Father was interested. 
Some helped at St. John briefly. One of these was the Rev. 
Michael Hudak from Czecho-Slovakia. In the disturbances 
following World War I, he barely escaped with his life. To the 
Hungarians a Slovak, and to the Slovaks a Hungarian, he was 
sentenced to be shot but fortunately escaped and came to 
America. Due to lack of knowledge of English, he could not do 
the work of a regular assistant at St. John’s. 


Father Benedict got help for confessions and for the saying 
of Holy Mass on Sundays as the numbers increased in the 
growing parish. But in 1921 the first regular assistant was ap- 
pointed, the Rev. Michael Kosko. Slovak by birth and much 
interested in the Slovak people and their language, he was at 
St. John until 1923. He was instrumental in the formation of 
the Immaculate Conception Church in Whiting. He is at pre- 
sent chaplain in a Jednota Home in Middletown, Pennsylvania. 


In the summer of 1921, (a memorable year) in July, Father 
Benedict decided to spend some time in Florida. His plan 
called for a brief visit to the West, a hurried return to Whiting, 
and then a trip to Orlando, where he hoped to stay several 
months, As far as this writer is able to discover, it was not 
altogether remote from his mind to settle in Florida. However, 
he always wished for the best for his parish, and he sought for 
someone who would be altogether satisfactory to succeed him. 


Finally he decided on Father Joseph Zalibera to care for the 
parish's spiritual needs. This priest had come from Ohio, from 
a parish in Campbell, near Youngstown. Father Benedict had 
met him at Chicago, where the two attended a convention of the 
Catholic Federation of Slovak Societies. As far as we can 
learn, Father Zalibera had come from Slovakia shortly before 
the outbreak of the first World War on the huge liner “Vater- 
land’’. Of course he spoke Slovak fluently and was thoroughly 
interested in the parish. 


To form a true picture of the parish at the time, we may 
not overlook the fact that the thorough organization of parish 
life is a slow and uphill task. Often the pioneer to whom we 
owe the first enthusiastic and courageous beginnings is not a 
consistent and methodic planner. He may plunge into his work 
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with great zeal but show little of the perfect office and book- 
keeping procedure upon which we insist today, whether it be in 
parish or school or business. 


If this was Father Benedict's way, no one should have the 
hardihood to hold it against him. The good done and the un- 
selfish motive is too great by comparison. But Father Zalibera 
—who had some reason to feel that he was not merely to re- 
place Father Benedict for a time, but to remain permanently 
—was much disturbed by what we know to be only a some- 
what unbusiness-like method. Nor was it easy for him to ap- 
preciate Father Benedict's emphasis on the English language and 
the rapid Americanization of his own people. 


Often the older people of the parish felt that they were 
suffering a great loss, that their children would be deprived 
of all that was beautiful in the dear old mother tongue. Exact- 
ly the same nostalgia for the old tongue and the old ways has 
affected the immigrants to America from other lands. A disturb- 
ance of loyalties is inevitable when a new speech must supplant 
the old. Sincerely but mistakenly people are tempted to feel 
that religion which was handed down in the other language 
must suffer with the language. Some will remain silent and 
continue to speak and pray in accents they learned on their 
mother’s knee. Some will become vocal, even vociferous. A 
few may resort to abuse and turn to personal violence, forming 
a rebellious element in the Church militant. 


At this time the Fathers from St. Joseph's College, Rens- 
selaer, Indiana, were called on to help at St. John’s for week 
ends. According to the written statement of one of these priests, 
the priest from College would usually celebrate the 10:30 High 
Mass, and Father Benedict or another priest who could speak 
Slovak would preach the sermon in that language. 


Now that Father Benedict was gone, Father Zalibera and 
Father Michael Kosko, the young assistant, were the only ones at 
hand who could speak Slovak. According to our source, the 
priest indicated above sang the High Mass on July 31, 1921, 
and Father Zalibera preached the sermon. The sermon was 
somewhat longer than usual—about two hours—and in “‘con- 
sequence the services ended at 1:15 in the afternoon.” 


“After the services’’, continues the statement, “I inquired 
of a man who knew Slovak well what was the content of the 
sermon. It stressed the neglect of the Slovak tongue in both 
Church and School. On subsequent occasions the same point 
was emphasized. Nor was the state of finances uninvestigated 
and undiscussed. Father Benedict became the object of severe 
criticism and a move was soon under way to have him removed 
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from the office of pastor. Delegations were sent to the Bishop. 
Knowing there was no ground to the accusations, the Bishop 
refused. 


But when the bishop did act, it was in a most summary 
fashion—and altogether in Father Benedict's favor. ‘He dis- 
patched two letters’, one to the incumbent priest, the other to 
Father Benedict at Orlando.’’ Dutifully Father Zalibera accept- 
ed the decision of the bishop which ended his stay at the parish 
and shortly thereafter turned to other fields of spiritual labor. 


The letter to Father Benedict expressed the will that he be 
back in the parish by the following Sunday. ‘‘Father Benedict 
hurriedly dispatched a letter to me from Orlando, explaining 
that he could not possibly wind up his affairs there at once, 
and begging me to act as his substitute at St. John’s the follow- 
ing Sunday’”’. 


“In accordance with this request I proceeded to St. John’s 
the following Saturday and heard confessions until supper time. 
When, thereupon | returned to the rectory, Mr. Stephen Zabre- 
cky, the janitor, came to warn me that some men were prow- 
ling about the house. I told him I| had nothing to fear, that I 
was well known in the parish, because | had helped there 
often, and no one had anything against me. Shortly there- 
after I sat down at the end of the table in the dining room 
facing the large bay window, to take supper. I had barely 
seated myself when a big stone crashed through that bay win- 
dow, aimed at my head, but missing me by about a foot or 


two . 


“This incident can be readily explained. The prowlers 
about the house were, in accordance with rumor, firmly con- 
vinced that Father Benedict had returned. They had evident- 
ly come to the rectory just before supper, had not seen me re- 
turning twenty minutes previously from church to the rectory. 
The rather heavy lace curtain had obscured my identity. The 
stone was meant for the head of Father Benedict.”’ 


In the meantime threatening anonymous letters had been 
dispatched to Father Benedict: let him but dare to enter Whit- 
ing. If he did enter, he would be killed. A few days later Father 
Benedict did enter Whiting and re-occupy the rectory. He had 
always been calm and fearless. The first step he took was to 
cow and frighten the would-be murderers. This he did by hand- 
ing the anonymous letters to the “‘Hammond Times’. A scream- 
ing head-line across the front page, followed by the gist of the 
letters, offered a sensation to the readers of the paper, and 
particularly to the parishioners of St. John’s. 
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The next step: the threatening anonymous letters were 
written in the dialect of a certain region of Slovakia. Father 
Benedict knew every parishioner from the region. He also knew 
who the few malcontents were among his parishioners. He called 
in a detective, whom he sent to the suspects. A confession of guilt 
from them was readily obtained . . . These men had been cowed 
by public exposure in the “‘_Hammond Times’. They had been 
frightened by the visit of the detectives, the possibjlity of pro- 
secution and prison sentence was hanging over their heads. This 
sufficed—Father Benedict insisted on mercy instead of justice 
and would have nothing to do with prosecuting the guilty. 
“The Sunday after the ‘stone-throwing’ incident | made bold to 
preach the first sermon in English that has ever been preached 
in that 10:30 High Mass. I made it very simple and talked 
slowly. To my surprise, the people knowing I was not at home 
in Slovak, listened indulgently and attentively.” 


Regarding the use of parish funds and the condition of the 
parish finances the Father, as he himself says “innocently asked 
him (Father Zalibera) whether the records showed any short- 
age. Father Zalibera replied: ‘No, on the contrary, there is 
more money on hand than there ought to be’.” 


The disturbance was not without its wholesome effect. Ac- 
cording to an excellent authority, whom we do not chose to 
mention, a far greater efficiency in the parish accounting re- 
sulted. Henceforth, the parish properties were nominally and 
legally put in the name of the parish, and eventually a smooth 
functioning system, business-like, methodic, replaced the old. 


From June, 1925, until September of the same year the 
Rev. Stanley Kraus was assistant. Father was of Polish ex- 
traction and born in America. Though he was at St. John’s only 
a short time, he is remembered with much good will. 


As the parish expanded, it became evident that a new and 
larger church would soon be needed. Unto this end Father 
Benedict purchased five lots facing the old church. To these 
he added four more in 1925, total cost of the nine being 


$13,700.00. 


For a number of years the priests who assisted at St. John’s 
for Saturday confessions and Sunday Mass were professors from 
St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana, which we have fre- 
quent occasion to mention in these pages. It was one of these 
professors who eventually was to take up the work of Father 
Benedict as pastor of St. John’s. He was the Rev. John Kostik, 
C.PP.S. Ordained in 1921, Father Kostik was assigned by his 


superior to teach at St. Joseph's. 
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Father Kostik Comes to St. John’s 


During his years of professorship at the college (1921-23), 
Father Kostik’s knowledge of foreign languages made him spe- 
cially acceptable when he assisted at St. John’s for weekends. In 
addition to English and German, he spoke Slovak and Hungar- 
ian, and was able to hear confessions in Slovene, Croatian and 
Polish. Add to this a charm of character and a great willingness 
to work and we can readily understand why Father Benedict 
eventually chose this young man as his regular and permanent 
assistant. After his two years of professorship at Si. Joseph's 
Father Kostik was sent to the University of Wisconsin to obtain 
a Master’s Degree in Science. Before completion of this work, 
which would have kept him in the Wisconsin school] until the 
winter of 1925, he was sent to Woodshole, Massachusetts, on 
a scholarship. However, his work here in Marine Biology lasted 
only about ten weeks. He was now sent to Whiting on Sept- 
ember 18, 1925, to act as permanent assistant to Father 
Benedict. 


It is from Father Kostik that we glean the following facts 
regarding his first years at Whiting. In 1925 the Holy Name 
Society and the Daughters of Mary were founded. Then there 
was the gathering of funds for the new church. Under the 
pastors guidance, the new assistant went from house to house, 
always accompanied by one of the trustees, either Thomas 
Smolen or Carl Kostolnik. Each family was asked to pledge 
$150.00. The canvass was a species of census taking, combined 
with official visitation. The new assistant spent two years in this 
task and thus learned to know his flock, to hear their com- 
plaints and rejoice with them when criticism was favorable. 


The spring of 1927 is noted for what we might call the 
Great Bazaar. A Chrysler car was raffled off. Priests and par- 
ishioners were encouraged by the results; about $15,000.00 
were cleared. 


Father Benedict had always been interested in the American- 
ization of his parish. In the period of the First World War when 
many of foreign birth suddenly found themselves “enemy aliens” 
or ‘‘aliens’’, even the older members of the parish could boast 
that they were American citizens. Likewise the youth of the 
parish, though still retaining an interest in their racial background 
and in the language of their fore-fathers, were rapidly advancing 
to positions of trust in public life. Typical of Father’s Ameri- 
can spirit was his interest in baseball. His favorite team was the 
White Sox. Comiskey was one of his best friends and there was 
a reserved box seat for the Little Father whenever he attended 
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a game. And this, according to Miss Wade, was every time they 
played in Chicago except Saturday and Sunday. On one occa- 
sion he forgot all about a wedding he had scheduled and was 
off to the Windy City with his assistant to see his team play. 
He was rudely interrupted by a shouting page. “Father Benedict 
wanted at Whiting for a wedding!"’ Thus at least the story has 
been repeated to this writer. Father rushed out and took a taxi 
all the way back to St. John’s, had the wedding, and hurried 
back to the ball park to see the finish of the game. Miss Wade 
recalls that she was able to tell whether the team had won or 
lost as soon as Father stepped off the car. If the White Sox had 
won, his hat would be thrown back on his head and his step 
triumphant, but if they had lost, the hat was drawn down to his 
eyes and all elasticity had fled from his step . . . it was said too, 
that the boys of the parish need only call his attention to the 
spring sunshine and suggest a ball game to have a free day 
declared by pastoral authority. He even organized an amateur 
team of his own, but we have no record of its efficiency. But 
undoubtedly it lightened many an hour and brought much cheer 
to his heart . 


Possibly it was this very progressiveness which accounted for 
some dissatisfaction with the Father himself. It is not a thing 
entirely new in parishes in which a foreign language is spoken, 
that the tradition of language and the tradition of race should 
become the object of much discussion, friction and occasionally 
even of rebellion. It is not the purpose of this history to record 
merely the glories of the past—history is not mere eulogy—. 
In 1927 there was a meeting of some of the parishioners in- 
tended to effect a change in pastors, and very largely it seems 
because of the question of this streamlined Americanism to 
which many in the parish felt they were subjected. A few sharp 
words on the part of Father Kostik subdued the rebellious 
spirits. Rather meekly they submitted when he told them “‘not 
to rise up against the pastor sent by their God-appointed 
Bishop”. 


As Father Benedict watched Father Kostik at his work he 
realized that he could well place in the hands of this young 
priest the charge he had taken up thirty years before. It was in 
the summer of 1927 that Father Benedict took a vacation in 
Florida. In September he requested Father Kostik to come 
down. When asked how things were going in Whiting, Father 
Kostik could truthfully reply that everything was in excellent 
shape. It was then that Father Benedict announced to him that 
he would leave the parish in his hands; that he would resign. 
Though Father Kostik urged him to remain, his own statement 
of the fact that things in the parish were going well was decisive. 
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Father Benedict's paramount interest was the good of the parish. 
Since things were going so well in the hands of this young priest 
whom he trusted implicitly, he could conscientiously resign. He 


did so. 


On December 18, 1927, the Rt. Rev. John F. Noll, follow- 
ing the suggestion of Father Benedict, appointed Father Kostik 
the pastor of St. John’s. 


Father Kostik: Pastor 


Father Kostik was assisted by priests of the Society of the 
Precious Blood. His first assistant was Father Isidore Stadtherr, 
who was appointed on August 18, 1927. Two years later, a 
second assistant was appointed in the person of Father Cyril 
Ernst, on August 24, 1929. In this same year of 1929, Father 
Walter Wartinger assisted for a few months, namely from March 
16 to August 20. The principal task of these years was the 
preparation for the building of the new church. Father Kostik 
found help in planning for the church in his neighboring priests. 
The Rt. Rev. Francis Jansen, pastor of St. Joseph’s, Hammond, 
Indiana, and his assistant, the Rev. Leo Hildebrand, offered the 
best of advice in matters architectural and liturgical. (Interview, 


Father John Kostik) 


In 1928 beautiful gold vestments were purchased at the cost 
of $1,500.00. They were used for the first time at the Mid- 
night Mass on Christmas of that year. Father Kostik notes that 
this was the first time that vestmens were purchased for the 
church. This writer in studying the records of the parish was 
puzzled by the sole reference to a purchase of vestments, a 
thing most unusual in any parish. The explanation was that a 
group of devoted women had themselves made the vestments 
for years. The Ladies Altar Society, with Mrs. John Henrikson 
at its head throughout its entire existence, has taken upon itself 
this labor of love for the Eucharistic King. Ably assisting her is 
Mrs. John Kasperan. This Society long cared for the launder- 
ing’ of the altar linens, and today still provides for the washing 
of these linens, doing neatly and with dispatch this additional 
service for the altar. 


It was established, according to our information, in February, 
1923, with thirty-three members. Its purpose was to decorate 
the altars, purchase church and altar equipment. Present officers 
are Mrs. John Henrikson, president; Mrs. John Kasperan, 
treasurer; Mrs. Mary Grenchik, secretary. The president sets 
the date of the founding of the Society somewhat later than our 
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date. She gives the date as 1927, and says there were 150 
charter members. Conceivably this is a later re-organization 
of the same group under Father Kostik. 


From Father Kostik we also learn that fire of an unknown 
origin swept through the sacristy on Sunday afternoon, June 17, 
1928. Father Stadtherr dashed into the church when the flames 
were already licking the altar, and brought the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to safety. In his own account of the affair as we shall see 
later, Father Stadtherr very modestly said that he did nothing 
heroic at all. It was simply an easy and ordinary thing for him 
to do. Damage caused by the fire amounted to $4,500. How- 
ever, there was practically no interruption of services. There 
was Mass the next day, despite the wet carpets. The total loss 
was covered by insurance. 


The New Church 


The first work toward the new and beautiful St. John’s, which 
is the boast of every parishioner was the breaking of ground on 
May 20, 1930. The parish scrap book has the striking picture 
showing Father Kostik with cassock and surplice and his two 
curates, Father Ernst and Father Stadtherr, with cassock and 
cross. Servers are present with processional cross and candles, 
and a considerable crowd of people attracted “‘to the scene by 
the clanging of the bell.” 


The cornerstone was laid on Sunday, July 6, 1930. Accord- 
ing to The Catholic Daily Tribune of July 10: “St. John’s 
Church of Hammond, Indiana, popularly called Whiting, cele- 
brated its 33rd anniversary on July 6, by laying the corner- 
stone for a magnificent new church. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rt. Rev. John F. Noll, D.D., Bishop of Ft. Wayne, 
in the presence of numerous clergy and a great concourse of 
people. The crowd began to gather early so that at 2:30 the 
Societies led by the crack Drum and Bugle Corps of the Amer- 
ican Legion, followed by St. John’s parish band, marched in 
splendid procession to the site of the festivities. 


**At 3:00 the Bishop and his retinue of acolytes and about 50 
priests wended their way through the ranks of the uniformed 
Knights of Columbus and passed the band which saluted with 
the song “‘“America’’ and immediately followed the ceremony of 
the cornerstone laying and the blessing of the foundation.” 


According to the same account the Bishop in his sermon 
praised the parish and its pastor for its work and urged them to 
continue until “‘a new set of buildings replaces the old’’. Father 
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Benedict also preached and he was received with special warmth 
by the people. His speech “Was of an historical character, re- 
calling pioneer days in the founding of the parish."” The cere- 
mony concluded with the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
given from the steps of the old church. The newspaper ac- 
counts note that the St. John’s Male Choir was under the 
direction of Professor Pavelka and Father Cyril Ernst. 


Professor Joseph Pavelka came to this country after the 
First World War from Czecho-Slovakia. He was engaged by 
Father Benedict to play the organ and direct the choir. He held 
this position until Father Lutkemeier took it over. The professor 
was a very capable organist and was engaged in directing many 
choirs and bands in the vicinity. He lived at Gary, which is still 
his home. 


It is well to mention here that a number of the priests at 
the parish were deeply interested in church music. Their in- 
terest was a part of the general movement in the direction of 
greater purity in church music. Fathers Cyril Ernst, Cletus Dirk- 
sen, John Lefko, and Gerard Lutkemeier, contributed much to- 
ward that end. Already in 1932, on Feb. 2, the choir under 
Father Ernst’s direction and the band under the direction of 
Pavelka were heard over the radio, Father Kostik announcing. 


(HNS Feb., 1932). 


These many references to the choir suggested to the writer 
of this history that he obtain more information about the organs. 
He was able to find only that the present organ was purchased 
from the Hobart Theatre. It is a Geneva organ and cost 
$2,000.00 according to Mr. Norris who installed it. Later, more 
pipes were added, bringing the total cost to $3,000.00. There 
is some doubt about the original cost. Mrs. John Henrikson 
gives the figure as $1,000.00. The old organ was sold to a 
Lutheran Church in Streator, Illinois. 


The next Sunday evening a banquet was tendered “‘our 
Father Benedict’ at the “Slovak Dom’’. At this celebration 
clerical and civic leaders joined to honor the good Father who 
had done so much to build up St. John’s Parish. 


The new church was to cost about $300,000.00. The col- 
lecting of the money was a gigantic task especially in view of 
the fact that Father Kostik had no previous experience in 
financial matters. All the more remarkable is the fact that in 
the gloomy years of financial failure and depression the parish 
suffered practically no loss. Haunted by fear of loss of church 
funds in the 29’s and 30's, Father Kostik had the parish money 
converted into bonds with the agreement that the banks would 
redeem them immediately if the money should be needed. The 
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parish held bonds of many South American countries. In the 
sad days when banks were closing throughout the country, one 
of the banks paid $14,000.00 to the parish the very day before 
it was forced to close its doors. Another seemed quite secure. 
It held $12,000.00 of parish money, laid aside for the purchase 
of a new altar. Meanwhile money was needed to pay the con- 
tractor working on the church. It so happened that this money 
was borrowed from the First Catholic Ladies Union and was 
paid to the parish in installments. By a strange quirk of fate, or 
rather by a blessed Providence, the president of the Union was 
absent in New York and could not sign the check. Payment was 
delayed in consequence. It was imperative that the parish have 
the $12,000.00 at once. Accordingly it was withdrawn from 
the Central State Bank. The very next day this seemingly safe 
and secure institution was forced to close its doors. 


Father Kostik ascribes the success of his work in these sad 
times to the Little Flower under whose protection the endeavor 
was placed. Since 1927, he had recommended special prayers 
to her on the part of the entire parish. In this whole period of 
financial stress and strain the parish lost only $340.00. 


The parish debt, which in 1932 was $192,000.00, was 
cleared by 1942. Worthy to note: the interest paid out in 
eleven years amounted to $80,000.00. The total income of the 
parish in 1929 is given as $55,974.00. At this time the number 
of families was 579. Further figures for this period should prove 
of interest: baptisms in 1929 numbered 89, marriages 29 (only 
three of these were ‘‘mixed’’). By 1930 the number of families 
had declined to 527; by 1932 this number had mounted to 
610. In 1933 it was 655, only to decline to 650 in 1934. In 
1935 the number was 700. 


Among the spectacular things of 1930 was the breaking out 
of fire on the tower of the new church, Dec. 17. Workmen had 
left a burning stove there, and the boards and planks ignited. 
As was to be expected, a big crowd soon gathered on the scene, 
but there was not much to be excited about. The firemen were 
called, but the water pressure was woefully inadequate and only 
by means of buckets was the water gotten to the flames which 
finally were extinguished. The total loss was three planks and 
a beam. (Father Kostik.) Rather facetiously the Holy Name 
paper includes this incident in the story of the three groups of 
youth who tried to use one and the same hall that same evening. 
One of these “‘watched the tower try to burn.” 


The new church is the work of Herman Gaul, a Chicago 
architect, and is indeed a monument to his artistic talent. Con- 
tractors were Michuda Brothers. The interior was plastered by 
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Humphrey of Hammond. Davia Brothers of Chicago executed 
the interior stone work of the altars, Communion railing, and 
the pulpit. The pews, confessionals, and baldachin altar are 
the work of Manitowac Manufacturing Company of Wisconsin 
and the lighting fixtures are by Mooser of Kentucky. 


In the Ben Franklin News of Wednesday, June 17, 1931, 
Father Cyril Ernst tells the story of the dedication. Much of this 
account we repeat here: “June 21 will be a day of great 
significance in Whiting, Lake County, Indiana, for it will mark 
the dedication of the beautiful St. John’s Church. This event 
climaxes the longing for an ideal which has existed for over 
thirty years and comes as the answer to a prayer of faith and 
the reward of earnest effort. 


“Mid the hum of industry, the chimneys and smoke of Stand- 
ard Oil, and the flame of molten steel, this Temple of God 
raises its solitary tower of 190 feet towards the Heavens as a 
finger pointing the way of salvation. 


“Here then, may they who man the monsters of industry 
find haven to worship their God within the peace and quiet of 
its walls. 


“The new edifice is the result of the cooperation of a generous 
people with a zealous pastor, and will stand for ages as a 
monument to their undying zeal and effort. 


“Massive and impressive the new church stands, a master- 
piece in style, Romanesque, giving God a magnificent home for 
the little seed of faith He planted in the souls of Slovak people 
ages ago.” 


Assistants at St. John’s 


The first assistant of Father Kostik was Father Isidore 
Stadtherr who came to Whiting in 1927. Father Kostik found 
Father Stadtherr a great help and at times a special line of 
defense against the over-eager salesmen and promoters who 
were so active in the depression years, especially if they felt that 
there was something which they could sell. His work in every 
field of parochial duty will be noted throughout the following 
pages. We are especially indebted to Father Stadtherr for the 
following account of the priestly life at St. John’s. “‘After my 
ordination I was sent to St. Vincent’s Abbey at Latrobe 
(Beatty, Pennsylvania) to absorb some Slovak preparatory to 
going to St. John’s, Whiting. My term there was cut short when 
Father Benedict left Whiting rather unexpectedly and | was 
called to help Father Kostik. 
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‘The first regular parishioner I met was Mr. Joe Chilla (Sr.), 
who came to Hammond to meet the Monon from Indianapolis 
or some point south. | soon came to know Mr. Chilla as an out- 
standing member of the parish, a thorough Slovak, American- 
ized, and a ‘respected citizen of Whiting. 


“The first living thing to greet me in Whiting was Blitz, the 
big black police dog that always got to the door first when 
callers came, avid to greet them and nuzzle a free hand. 


“There is not much to tell of my ten or more years at the 
door. The only way to keep one’s hand dry was to keep it in 
one’s pocket whenever Blitz was around. He was really an in- 
stitution all by himself, feared by all the outsiders, appreciated 
and loved by the members of the household, although to speak 
the truth Father Ernst had little use for him, seeing that he got 
more and better meat than the Fathers. A big dog he was, and 
he gulped down many a choice morsel. He came to a rather 
inglorious end when he was hit by a truck far out on Indiana- 
polis Blvd. He was esteemed highly enough by the professors 
of St. Joseph's, Rensselaer, Indiana, to merit a full page 
panegyric in the Latin language written by the Dean of the 
Department. 


“There is not much to tell of my ten or more years at the 
parish, since my principal duty turned out to be answering the 
door bell and telephone calls. However one accomplishment 
is outstanding in my mind. Two months after I came, Father 
Kostik went to see Father Benedict in Florida and while he was 
away | had to read the gospel and preach in Slovak at the High 
Mass on Sunday. Although it was really impossible, Father 
Kostik insisted and so obediently I went through with it. I 
procured a sermon book, picked out the sermon for that Sunday, 
then I arranged the easiest and shortest sentences in some kind 
of order, trying to learn the sermonette by heart but taking the 
manuscript along and practically reading it off the paper. It 
was not the sermon itself but the fact that I was able ever after 
to face the same audience again. This seemed to me to be a real 
accomplishment. 


“The threat of having to master even a bit of Slovak seemed 
to me to be a killjoy for the non-Slovak assistants who came to 
this parish during these first years. Some of them did nothing 
about it at all. When Father Ernst came, he pitched right in 
with a will. He arrived late in the evening but the very next 
morning he ‘said’ the prayers after Mass in the Slovak language. 
He seemed to me to be wonderful. After the Mass one of the 
parishioners, Mrs. Powell (Pavel), came into the sacristy 
to greet him and welcome him to the parish. ‘But,’ she 
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said, ‘you have sort of a Croatian accent’. | believe Father 
Ernst felt so good about that (getting away with it), that he 
never made very much more of an effort to learn the language 
beyond what he had to learn for directing the choir. 


‘The many dialects in the language made it hard for us ‘for- 
eigners’ to make headway with the language. Although the 
people seemed to pay no attention whatsoever to one another's 
speech, as soon as an American used a different expression or 
departed from the pronunciation with which they were familiar, 
he would be made the subject of ridicule and remarks. On one 
occasion there was quite a fight or quarrel betwe.n two Slovaks 
of different parts of the Old Country, each insisting on his own 
way of pronouncing ‘Spieva’ as the only correct way. 

“Father Ernst made use of this occasion to remark to them: 
“Weill if you can’t settle on a right way to pronounce your own 
words, how do you expect me to learn it?’ 


‘From the very beginning the assistant’s big work at the par- 
ish was the organizing of Young People’s Sodalities, Junior and 
Senior Daughters of Mary, Junior and Senior Holy Name So- 
cieties, the choir and athletic club. Beginnings, as might be ex- 
pected, were very hard, but made possible by the free hand 
given to us by Father Kostik, and his evident appreciation and 
the show of real interest. I was the lone assistant until 1929 and 
had all these societies under my direction, except the choir and 
athletic clubs. In 1929 Father Wartinger came and took in 
charge the two branches of the Daughters of Mary and had them 
well started by the time he left, in the summer of 1929. 


“‘When Father Ernst arrived, he took over the Daughters of 
Mary and the choir, the athletic club, and the dramatic club. 
This type of work was all in his line (except, it seemed to me, 
athletics, for as a student he had not been a very spirited 
athlete) and the great success he had with these clubs is a matter 
of history. It was no surprise to me that the Daughters of Mary, 
the choir, and dramatic clubs, attained such great success. The 
thing that surprised me most was that the athletic club was very 
successful. When Father came to St. John, the parish had very 
many good athletes, but a great number of them played for 
other teams. Even the St. John team, though composed almost 
exclusively of St. John boys, was far from a parish team. It 
made good use of St. John support and St. John’s name, but 
was not really loyal to the parish. The parish, for instance, 
furnished the suits but at the end of the season there was no 
money left to pay for them, though hundreds of dollars had 
been gathered. The excuse was that the pitcher had to be paid. 
Others too, we might surmise, had to be paid. Father Ernst put 
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a rather abrupt end to all this by making the St. John team a 
parish team belonging to the parish athletic club; the members 
of the club had to belong to the parish. All this was indeed 
uphill work but Father Ernst was quite successful at it. 


“The new church was planned without a basement. How- 
ever, Father Ernst insisted it should have a basement, and he 
kept on insisting and arguing this point even after the foundation 
and the tile for the church floor had been laid. His strong argu- 
ments were, the great need of a basement for the purpose of 
mecting rooms and club rooms, likewise that a basement would 
not necessarily require any great degree of excavation. Finally 
he won out, to the very great benefit of the parish. I am not 
entirely certain, but I do think that it was he who planned the 
kitchen and the arrangement of the club rooms. He equipped 
the kitchen with second-hand or very reasonably priced utensils, 
some of which were at that time, hard to get, and required a 
great deal of ‘running around’. 


‘Father Ernst also managed the remodeling of the old church 
into a gymnasium. The young people, of course, were delighted 
with all this, but some of the older folk were vehement in their 
opposition, asserting that it would be a sacrilege to play and 
dance in a place where Holy Mass had been offered day by 
day. One middle-aged lady was especially disturbed by this idea 
and when the remodeling was completed, she cursed it and 
we thought that the curse had really taken hold, because we had 
such bad luck the first year or two. 


“In the gym were born the St. John basketball teams, and 
dramatics got the boost that carried them to the top. Father 
Ernst, carpenter of college and seminary days, was never happy 
unless he was building something. Accordingly, after the gym 
had been built in accordance with his liking, he built booths and 
a large Bingo stand for the big bazaars St. John’s had every 
summer. While at work at such things, we usually wore old 
trousers and sweat shirts. Many a trip was made in this garb, 
to the shops and markets in and around Whiting and South 
Chicago. It was while on one of these trips, so dressed, that 
Father Ernst spied in a window on 79th street a suit which he 
thought would pass as a clerical garb. It was not entirely black 
but sufficiently dark, so he went into the shop to feel the 
material. It felt good enough and when he found the price 
right, he had himself measured for a suit. As the clerk was 
measuring for the coat, he was naturally measuring the coat that 
only a layman would wear. Father Ernst indicated one several 
inches longer. ‘Oh, you don’t want it that long, you'll look 
like a—preacher,’ said the clerk. For once in his life Father 
Ernst had no quick and snappy comeback. 
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‘*Another contribution of Father Ernst’s to the growing St. 
John’s parish was the building of the workroom in the base- 
ment of the rectory. A part of the front porch, plus a slight 
extension to the northside made an entrance to the basement 
workroom from the outside. Another opening was made to this 
extension from the office. The result was a big improvement. 
Now half of the basement was a big storage room, and there was 
an even larger workroom where, in the future, the money was 
counted, the addressograph and its files were kept and later a 
multigraph machine was set up. On this multigraph the parish 
news slip was printed every week, as well as tickets, programs, 
etc. With this large room in the basement for our office work, 
the little room adjoining the main office on the first floor was 
now free to be used as a secondary office and an instruction 
room as well. About this time or perhaps a little earlier the one 
bathroom on the second floor which was made to accommodate 
three priests and the housekeeper was turned into two bath- 
rooms by Father Kostik himself, and a third was added for the 
housekeeper back of her own room. We looked upon these 
improvements as just another step in the making over of a house 
built for one priest to serve for three.” 


First Mass 


Among the things of great spiritual import during this period 
was the First Solemn Mass of Father Gabriel Brenkus, May 8, 
1932. It was the first of the “‘First Masses’ in the new church 
and as such is of special interest for this history. We accord- 
ingly allot greater space to it than to the many which follow. 
An enthusiastic article in the H.N.S. of May shows how great was 
the appreciation in the parish of this sacred event. The cover 
of the Holy Name paper has a beautifully drawn sketch of a 
priest at the altar adoring the Eucharistic God brought to the 
altar at his word. The article (on page one) is as follows: 


“Mother's Day! Many a mother’s heart will be gladdened 
today by the appreciation shown her by a dutiful son. But we 
know one mother whose joy will be unbounded, a mother who 
died twenty-four years ago. It is the mother of Gabriel Brenkus, 
C.PP.S., who, in return for the sacrifices she made and the 
piety she instilled into him, now for the first time stands at the 
altar, gives thanks, blesses, breaks and distributes that Body and 
Blood of Christ, the Mystery of faith, the pledge of our glorious 
resurrection. Rejoicing with his mother will be also his father, 
for both Father Brenkus’ parents died before he was nine years 
old. 
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“Father Brenkus is one of ours. He was born here February 
10, 1902. Until 1911 Gabriel attended St. John’s school. With 
home broken up by the death of his parents he went to make 
his home at St. Joseph’s orphanage in Lafayette, Indiana. There 
he conceived the great idea of becoming a priest and in 1916 
entered the seminary of the Precious Blood Fathers in Burketts- 
ville, Ohio. The next year he went to St. Joseph’s College at 
Collegeville, Indiana. Here sickness kept him out of school for 
several years. He always came back with unconquerable deter- 
mination and in 1926 graduated. In September of the same year 
he entered St. Charles seminary and was there until his ordina- 
tion last Thursday. 


‘Though Father Brenkus went through considerable hardship 
of ill health during student days, he always came out on top. 
But in spite of these difficulties he made considerable progress 
in two useful hobbies, photography and vocal music. 


“Above all else he strove for the priesthood. We congratulate 
Father Brenkus, his brother, sister and relatives on the great 
happiness which is theirs today. May God bless anew his work 
each day and may he bring greater honor and glory to His Holy 
Name. 


“Father John Kostik acted as archpriest for the first Mass, 
Father Seraphin Oberhauser as deacon, Father George Niekamp 
as sub-deacon. Father Benedict Rajcany and Father Edward J. 
Frieburger preached, the former in Slovak, the latter in English.” 


Assistants (continued) 


“The Holy Name Society expanded very slowly,’ we return 
to Father Stadtherr’s report. ““We might say that we have here 
an exemplification of the once-a-month enthusiasm, enthusiasm 
at the meeting time every month with little done between meet- 
ings, and for that matter the same few showing up at meetings 
and at the monthly Communion. The monthly Holy Name paper 
and the division of the parish into districts and the making of 
district managers responsible for the distribution of the paper 
and the recruiting of new members, proved to be a very great 
advantage. Also the practice of awarding the outgoing president 
a Holy Name ring, which was an ordinary ring with the Holy 
Name Head soldered on and gold plated, proved to be a very 
considerable incentive to the members. Previous to this arrange- 
ment, being president was considered a great burden. However, 
after the ring was awarded, the members vied with one another 
to attain the office of president and as other officers who did 
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good work were considered to be in line for the president's job 
at the next election, they all took their work more seriously and 
worked for the good of the society. 


‘There is one event that caused me a lot of embarrassment 
when it was first published and ten years later again appeared, 
only to embarrass me anew, in a Hammond paper under the 
heading ‘It Happened Ten Years Ago.’ The incident was the 
fire in the sacristy and sanctuary of the old church. It started in 
the sacristy one Sunday afternoon, as a result of a short in 
electric wiring. Two girls, Margaret Soroka and Leona Jusko, 
were passing through the alley behind the church and saw the 
smoke coming out of the windows of the sacristy and ran to the 
rectory and told me about it.” (The writer of this history is 
able to report further that Mrs. John Henrikson and Mrs. John 
Kasperan were on their way to the sacristy and discovered the 
fire as soon as they opened the door. Mrs. Henrikson immedi- 
ately called the girls’ attention to the danger and had them hurry 
to the parish house with the news.) 


‘| sounded an alarm and went to the church and removed 
the Blessed Sacrament. It was merely a matter of getting the 
key and taking the Blessed Sacrament to the Sisters’ chapel; there 
was no danger at all as the fire had barely gotten a start. But 
the next day there was a big splurge about my saving the 
Blessed Sacrament, and of course, the girls who should have 
gotten all the credit were not even mentioned, as far as | can 
remember. Considerable damage was done to the vestments but 
the damage was covered by insurance. This incident, it seemed 
to me, again dramatically called our attention to the need of a 
new church. 


“Another organizer and builder of morale in these days was 
good old Sister St. Maurice. It was her special delight to take 
care of all the priests in a gentle motherly way, although she 
was assigned to the school in order to take in hand the rowdy 
seventh and eighth grade boys whom no one before could man- 
age. She got them all under control and they all loved her. It 
always seemed to me her very special delight was to prepare 
the little suitcases for the priests when they blessed the houses in 
the Epiphany season. In each case she put a jar of incense, an- 
other of charcoal, several sticks of chalk, a stole, a bottle of holy 
water, wrapped in tissue paper, several finger towels for wip- 
ing the crucifix after the people in each house had kissed it. 
She would ask before the priest left for the day if he had put his 
crucifix into the bag. And she saw to it that there was a box 
of matches for lighting the charcoal. Cigars she herself provided 
together with the lunch (oranges, other fruit or candy), so that 
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the priest would not grow too weary making the rounds. If 
there was snow or ice she made him take overshoes or rubbers 
and gloves. If the suitcase or handbag was too little for the 
censer, she made a server carry it and the ritual also. Because 
Father Benedict had been so short she provided a six focter to 
go along to do the writing on the door. 

“There were always three or more servers accompanying each 
priest and they had a little bank which they would rattle when 
they came into the house. It was an invitation for the parish- 
ioners to drop in some coins or bills for the servers. At first the 
servers got all this money, but on one occasion they quarreled 
over the division of it. When this got to Sister’s ears she said: 
‘After this you bring all those banks to me at the end of each 
day, and after that, it was all brought to her. She gave it to 
the priests and it was then used for the servers’ picnic. 


“The club rooms in the basement of the new church were 
ideal during the winter. But in the summer, they were too cool 
and damp for use on many a day. Since the Athletic or A.A. 
room was used every day, it was thought a room under the old 
church would be better and around 1935 one was built there. 
Material for this room, two by fours, plaster board and flooring, 
were all purchased from the material salvaged from the Chicago 
World’s Fair (Century of Progress) buildings. As usual, though 
all the members of the A. A. thought well of a nice cozy club 
room under the old church, more accessible than the one in the 
new church basement, all but three or four were too busy to 
come and work on the new room. A door way had to be made 
through a thick stone foundation and much sand had to be ex- 
cavated. The sand excavation was expedited by burying a 
bottle of wine a few shovels ahead of one of the excavators. 
There was always hope of finding some more. 

“There is a little story told about one of our preachers, 
Father Ernst. He was very popular on account of his eloquence. 
On one Sunday he prepared a rousing sermon on confession. 
The following Saturday, probably because the following Sunday 
was Communion Sunday for some big Sodality and partly 
perhaps because of the sermon, the confessions were very heavy. 
After confessions Father Ernst walked into the rectory all excited 
and in what might be perhaps described as a rage, said: 
“These people go to confession as if they have an intense liking 
for it.” I asked him: ‘Well, didn’t you tell them last Sunday 
to go to confession more often?’ This was another occasion 
when the Father had no comeback.’ (From Father Stadtherr’s 
letter. ) 

Father Cyril Ernst remained at the parish for five years. We 
have already referred to his good work among the young people 
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in the parish, and we shall have occasion to refer to his work 
with the St. John’s Players. Now his superiors, recognizing his 
excellence as a preacher and the engaging force of his personal- 
ity, decided to make him a member of the Precious Blood 
Mission Band. Though it is beyond the purpose of this study 
to continue the story of his activity beyond the parish bounds, 
we note simply that he was eminently successful as a mission- 
ary, till ill health forced him to give up this strenuous type of 
priestly work. At present he is pastor of Braddock in North 
Dakota. 


Appreciation for Father Ernst’s labors at the parish was the 
note stressed at the farewell banquet held in his honor. Follow- 
ing is the account taken from a local newspaper: ‘‘Approximate- 
ly six hundred friends of Rev. C. B. Ernst, C.PP.S., gathered to 
bid him farewell at a banquet given by the Daughters of Mary 
in his honor, at Phil Smidt and Son’s on Monday evening, June 
llth, 1934. 


“The program was opened with prayer by the Rev. John 
Kostik. Mr. William Walsko acted as toastmaster and intro- 
duced the various speakers. Mary Biel, president of the Daugh- 
ters of Mary, was the first speaker of the evening, and spoke in 
behalf of the society. The next speaker was George Kaminsky, 
president of the Holy Name Society and following was Joseph 
Biel, Chief Ranger, Catholic Order of Foresters. 


“The attraction of the evening was the St. John’s Choir, of 
which Father Ernst is director, and under whose direction they 
sang for this occasion. Mr. John Poracky then addressed the 
people with a splendid Slovak speech. 


“Following remarks by Mayor Chas. Schonert, William 
Doody, Jr., and Peter Martich, Thomas Jancosek, better known 
as Tommy Jan, entertained with a Harmonica Solo. 


“A number of interesting addresses were given by the various 
pastors and assistants of the Whiting churches: Rev. Thegze, 
Rev. Clem Koors, Rev. Moorman, Rev. Lach, Rev. Kostik, 
Rev. Stadtherr and many others. Father Ernst then delivered 
his farewell address, expressed his appreciation to the people 
for their many kindnesses, and explained his future work. The 
program was ended with prayer offered by the Rev. Clem Koors. 


“The Rev. Cyril Ernst is well-known to many Whiting people 
and is noted for his outstanding accomplishments in music, 
drama, athletics, etc. He came to St. John Parish five years ago, 
and since that time his goal was ‘to stop at nothing’. Because 
of his way with the young people, he made quite a headway in 
organizing them into various clubs, etc. 
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*‘His many, many friends wish him continued success in his 
future work and find it difficult to bid him farewell’. 


Father Cyril Ernst was succeeded by the Rev. Cletus Dirksen, 
appointment effective June 14, 1934. He remained until 1937, 
when he was replaced by Father Stephen Tatar on Sept. 15, 
1937. Father Cletus in addition to the usual parochial duties 
was especially active in the organization of the male choir, to 
which reference has been made elsewhere in this history. He is 
at present professor of Economics at St. Joseph's College, 
Rensselaer, Indiana. 


Across the Footlights 


In any parish, social activity plays a leading role in awaken- 
ing the interest and rightly directing the energies of the youth. 
It serves, too, as a unitive force bringing individuals and groups 
together. But as a rule the interest created does not go beyond 
the parish bounds. In St. John’s, however, one of the principal 
social activities has won for the parish a distinction transcend- 
ing the bounds of parish and diocese. Though the choral and 
dramatic work merits a history of its own, we can devote to it 
only the few pages which follow. 


In the very beginnings of the parish the children in the 
school acquitted themselves well in little school plays given in 
the English language, and the older people recall that there 
were successful dramatic presentations by the grown-ups in the 
Slovak language. Available information on these early efforts 
is very meager. 


As far as we can learn, the present-day work in dramatic and 
choral presentation in the English language had its auspicious 
beginnings in a play called ““Mammy’s Lil’ Wild Rose’. The 
play merited the following flattering comment of the Whiting 
News, May 12, 1926: ‘* ‘Mammy’s Lil’ Wild Rose’, a play of 
the sunny South, was successfully given by the young people 
of St. John’s Church last Sunday night, under the auspices of 
the Holy Name Society. The audience, which filled the large 
auditorium of the Slovak Home, was thoroughly appreciative 
from the time the curtain rolled up revealing ‘Mammy’ hanging 
out the wash, to the time it descended upon ‘Lil’ Wild Rose’ in 
the arms of her hero, ‘Daniel’. 


“Considering the fact that most of the participants were new 
at the game,” the news article continues, “they acted well be- 
hind the footlights. Miss Rose Quebeck, already known for ‘her 
ability to impersonate Negro characters, acquited herself well 
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in her part as ‘Mammy’. ‘Lil’ Wild Rose’, interpreted by Miss 
Emma Bodney, was a perfect little impulsive southern maiden. 
Much could be said in praise of Miss Gertrude Tapajna and 
Miss Anna Peters for the fine way in which they sustained the 
role of city girls on vacation—in fun and in love, and of the 
Skrabala sisters, Miss Susan and Miss Vera, for their excellence in 
the difficult parts of ‘Miss Hester’ and ‘Mrs. Courtvane’ 
respectively.”’ (We learn from a number of sources that Vera 
broke a tooth eating a Holloway Sucker on the night of the 
performance, but had to go on with the play before she could 
see a dentist—an incident which she now recalls with consider- 
able amusement. ) 


“Uncle Joe’, played by Mr. Joe Chilla, Jr., was one of the 
high spots of entertainment, while Mr. Frank Gadish and Mr. 
Joe Peters carried the serious side of the drama with very good 
effect in the role of ‘Daniel French’ and ‘Lester Van’. Mr. John 
Straka looked and acted every inch the lord of a plantation, 
“Wade Carver’. But the two or rather the four, Miss Mary Biel 
and Mr. John Pruzinsky, and their ‘twin’, were the ones to 
furnish the fun. ‘Babe’, ‘Orpheus’ and the little ‘Orpheuses’ had 
only to appear and the house was shaking with merriment. 


“The excellent lighting effect and the pretty music, for which 
‘Uncle Joe’ drew the applause was really the work of Mr. Joseph 
Straka, to whom double credit is due, for he had to act his 
part behind the scenes. 


“The orchestra, composed of Miss Anna Gregorovich, Mrs. 
Joseph Dedinsky, Mr. Joseph Skorupa, Mr. Joseph Matlon and 
Mr. Joseph Chilla, contributed much to make the evening enjoy- 
able. 


“The cast gratefully acknowledges the invaluable services 
rendered them by Mrs. Chant with her inspiring direction of the 
play.” 

As far as we can learn, shortly after this encouraging per- 
formance the Drama Club was organized. 


On May 23, 1928, “Now Adolph’ was played. On April 
28, 1929, a drama entitled “The Noble Outcast’’ conveying a 
powerful lesson on the evil of drunkeness, was produced. It was 
done in modern garb, James LaPert both directing and taking 
the lead of the tramp. Rose Quebeck and Michael Adzima 
played opposite each other and did their parts well. Some time 
later Michael lead his leading lady to the altar at St. John’s and 
today they are Mr. and Mrs. Michael Adzima. 


After this play the Drama Club assumed its important 
position in the social and educational work of St. John’s. The 
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new organization was fortunate to have a group of gifted young 
actors and actresses at its disposal and the warm interest of Mr. 
LaPert who directed over sixty plays throughout the years of its 
existence. Among the assistant priests were men whose training 
and deep interest in the youth of the parish enabled them to 
write and produce and direct plays of high quality. Writers, 
directors, actors, and the constant faithful group of unknown 
and unproclaimed “‘workers”, who were behind the scenes and 
not seen across the footlights, the house committees, production 
and staging staffs—all contributed to the drama of the good 
cause, many subordinating self to the applause and glory which 
only some could receive but toward which all made a notable 
contribution. Throughout twenty years religious drama, musical 
comedy, pageantry, mystery, poetry, and history were presented 
across the footlights, a constant proof that every human effort 
has its place in that vaster drama which is man’s service ren- 


dered to God. 


The hit of 1930 was ‘Miss Cherry Blossom’, a musical 
comedy in three acts. Directed by Father Ernst, this colorful 
production attracted a goodly crowd and was well received. 
According to the Lake County Times the leads “‘in the production 
were taken by Mary Staucet as Cherry-blossom; James LaPert 
as Kokemo; Joseph Gulassa as Jack; John Toth as Harry; 
William Walsko, as Horace Worthington; John Straka as 
James Young; Anne Stasny as Mary Anne; and Joseph Chilla as 
Togo.” Worthy of special note were the song numbers by 
Mary Staucet and Joe Gulassa. Our information is that it was 
presented on Nov. 30, and Dec. 1, 1930, and again on Jan. 13 
of the following year. (Mrs. Mary Cengel Moldraski. ) 


In the year 1932 there were three plays: ““‘Dead of Night’, 
given by the First Catholic Slovak Union No. 130, in Slovak 
Dom on Nov. 6, and directed by James LaPert; ‘““Upper Room”, 
a Passion Play, presented by St. John’s Dramatic Club in the 
Community Auditorium; and “‘Alibi Bill’’, the latter two directed 
by Father Ernst. The last-named is recalled as having been very 
funny. It was presented by the Daughters of Mary. Father also 
wrote and directed ‘““The Healer’, presented April 2, 1933. 
*‘Marcus’’, a passion play, was sponsored by the Holy Name 
Society and the Daughters of Mary. Presented on March 19, 
1934, it was written and directed by Father Ernst. 


Just two days before this play was to be put on one of the 
men in the cast, George Biel, was killed in an automobile 
accident. Though his part in the play could be taken by an- 
other, the part he played in life could not be so readily filled 
and his tragic death hung like a pall over the youth of St. John. 
The June number of the Holy Name paper pays this twenty-four 
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ST. JOHN’S DRAMA CLUB 


“JIMMY” LA PERT 


year old youth a beautiful tribute. In a sombre atmosphere, 
*‘Marcus’” was presented. 


‘Follow Thou Me”, March 29, 1936, is recalled as an out- 
standing Passion Play. It is remembered sadly by many who 
watched Joe Puncho play his part and learned a few days later 
that his little daughter died. The messages of condolence were 
brightened by the thought that the little girl had followed the 
Master to Eternity. 


“The “Night of Jan. 16” is still spoken of as a unique play. 
Following is the account in one of the local newspapers: ““A 
good-sized audience enjoyed the thrills provided for them last 
evening when members of St. John’s C. Y. O. Drama Club 
presented the trial of Karen Andre, suspected paramour of a 
financial wizard, which had been woven into a clever play, “The 
Night of January 16’. The play was staged at the Whiting 
Community Center where well-known regional men had been 
asked to serve on the jury and heard all the evidence in a truly 
legal setting. Of course, with twelve helpless males in the jury 
box, the heroine was found emphatically ‘not guilty’.”’ 


The plot was woven of the incidents in the life of an inter- 
national financier, and the entire drama transpired in the court- 
room where the beatiful Karen went on trial. The jury, selected 
from among prominent men of Whiting and neighborhood, had 
not shared in any of the rehearsals. On the jury were Judge 
Charles S. Perel, Whiting City Court; Judge William Murray, 
Lake Criminal Court; Judge T. Joseph Sullivan, Lake Circuit 
Court; Mayor James T. McNamara, Whiting; Mayor Frank R. 
Martin, Hammond; George Kochis, County Assessor; Herbert 
Brown, Commander American Legion Post No. 80; Leo T. 
Mulva, Member State Parole Board; Richard S. Springgate, 
Whiting Chief of Police; Ray Koch, Safety Director of Whiting 
Refinery, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana; and Joseph J. Chilla, 
Deputy County Treasurer. 


The witnesses were also found in the audience, though they 
had rehearsed their parts. There were two possible endings, 
depending upon the decision of the jury. The jury rendered the 
verdict, “Not Guilty’. Miss Mary Cengel was universally ac- 
claimed as the lovely Karen Andre, whose fate depended upon 
the decision of the distinguished jury. Noted too was the per- 
formance of Robert Straker, defense counsel, and Walter Kec- 
kich, District Attorney. 

In this year of 1938 the Passion Play, ‘“The Upper Room”, 
was rendered by the St. John Players, a repetition of the offer- 
ing presented in 1932. LaPert tells a story about this play which 
is worthy of record though we hesitate to repeat what is almost 
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tantamount to irreverence. Wm. Spilly (first son of the parish 
to give his life for his country in World War Il) took the part 
of Christ. The thunder and lightning scene was realistically 
accompanied by rain, a very artificial rain, which some way went 
awry. A whole spout of water shot into Spilly’s eye even at so 
sacred a moment as he hung on the cross—and he muttered, 
“shut off the water, shut off the water!” 


In the fall of the same year, 1938, the Choral Cteb made 
quite a hit with “Hearts and Blossoms’’, a musical comedy in 
two acts. Some of those present still recall how thrilling was 
Joe Chilla’s (Jr.) singing of ““Old Man River’. They report a 
significant nervousness attendant upon his whole performance, 
which was explained by the fact that his wife was very soon to 
present him with a dramatic little personality who may some day 
tread the boards in St. John’s future dramas. 


Throughout the years of dramatic effort great stress was laid 
upon the religious or Passion Play, and attempt was made to 
preserve an atmosphere of reverence and still meet the needs 
of our time. Perhaps the most difficult of them all, both to 
produce and to direct, says LaPert, was the “Fantasy of the 
Passion”. In 1941 it was “Catherine the Valiant’’, in "42 the 
“Cradle Song’, in '43 the “Lady of the Rock’’, in "44 “‘Sanctity”’, 
in '45 there were three short presentations, ‘Chiara’, “Eternal 
Light’, and “Summons of Sariel’’, in "46, “Behold the Man”. 
In °47 “Career Angel’. 


The writer of this history counts it a good fortune that 
he was able to attend some few of the St. John’s perform- 
ances. Especially delightful was George Saliga’s acting the 
comic part of Bobbie in ““Good News” and the Angel in “Career 
Angel’. We are told that in “Behold the Man’, though the 
youngest in the cast, he gave great promise as ‘Pilate’. His 
older brother Andy had long been known as an actor of original 
talent who played in serious and comic parts. Men who observed 
him critically are convinced that he might have gone far as a 
professional actor had he chosen the stage as a career. 


That the work of the St. John players had aroused con- 
siderable interest even outside Whiting, is evident from the 
following letter written by some visiting youth from Elkhart, 
Indiana: ““We had such a delightful trip to Whiting last Sunday 
that we felt we should express our appreciation in words,” 
writes Miss Ida Lese in the name of the visiting group. ‘First 
of all we wish to thank you sincerely for all the trouble you 
went through for us. ... A smaller group of us have made it 
a habit to see plays put on by other C. Y.O. groups and we can 
truthfully say that your production of ‘A Fantasy of the 
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Passion’ was the most perfectly executed bit of drama we have 
ever seen put on. To us, the play will be an experience never 
to be forgotten."” The young lady likewise expresses her thanks 
for the spirit of charity and hospitality with which the Elkhart 
visitors were received. “One thing . . . will ever remain in our 
minds. That is the very friendly, almost brotherly, attitude of 
your young people toward us. We might just as well have been 
their fellow parishioners.” (Letter of Ida Lese, March 13, 
1940, Elkhart, Ind.) 


The directors and participants were ever on the lookout for 
improvement of standards. They were obliged to stand up under 
criticism, and were constantly searching for new modes of ex- 
pression, new artistic devices and methods. “‘If this ‘Fantasy of 
the Passion’ is over-acted,”’ was their line of thought, “we shall 
bear in mind for the next play that the sincere critic is our truest 
friend.” 


For this offering all scenes had to be changed with the 
curtain open; accordingly, the workers even had hands and faces 
darkened. The play also marks the first use of spotlights by the 
St. John’s directors. Even in the matter of the printed program 
the occasion marks a departure from the past; white print on 
black paper helped to suggest the night of gloom which 
preceded the Passion and the deep somberness of the whole 
theme. 


Of “‘Catherine the Valiant’’, produced March 30, 1941. it is 
remembered that Mary Cengel (Moldraski) portrayed well the 
deep spiritual heroism of the great Sienese adviser of popes in 
the most critical period of the Church's history. Mary (Janek) 
Berland, who had performed well in other plays, took the part 
of Margarita. She is spoken of as an actress of exceptional 
promise. Andy Saliga in the part of the grandfather rose to 
splendid heights especially in the death scene. 


An ambitious production was the musical comedy, “It’s Your 
Date’, offered by the Choral Club on Nov. 26, and again on 
Nov. 27, 1941. According to a local paper: ““A cast of 46 to- 
day was named by Production Manager, John Geffert, to play 
in ‘It's Your Date’, a musical comedy to be presented .. . in 
the Whiting Community center. . . . Combining the talents of 
many of the city’s finest singers, dancers, song writers, and actors, 
the production will be the most ambitious musicale to be offered 
in Whiting’s history. Original score was written by Bernard 
Kubeck and Miss Lillian Fedorko. Leading roles will be taken 
by Helen Dolak, Gus Bubala, and Eddie Kasper.” 


The next year “after weeks upon weeks of painstaking 
work’’—thus reads the epilogue of the program St. John’s 
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players were able to present ““The Cradle Song’. Some idea 
of the spirit and the enthusiasm which made such productions 
possible and accounted for the great success of the St. John’s 
Drama Club may be gotten from these words taken from the 
dedicatory notice of the program of the production. “In the 
courtyard of a small convent unfolds a simple story of love. 
Simplicity! How desirable in our complicated way of life. And 
love, in a world torn by hate. Two beautiful ideas woven into 
a story of ‘great charm, tremendous intrinsic poetry and ex- 
quisite humor and pathos!”’ “‘Only one who actually shared in 
these “‘weeks upon weeks and days upon days and nights upon 
nights of effort’’ is able to appreciate how great was the task. 
The play was dedicated to those ““Who, away from the world, 
live a simple life of love . .. the good sisters . . . who have 
sacrificed so much.”’ 


Though the planning was careful, an unforseen event almost 
upset all the plans. Irene Gregorovich was abruptly taken down 
with the measles not long before the date set for presentation. 
Fortunately she recovered in due time and was able to go on 
with her part. 


For the first time in the history of its dramatics, St. John’s 
Players had a tiny model made to serve as pattern for the actual 
setting on the stage. Results were most gratifying and Martinez 
Sierra’s masterpiece was interpreted masterfully. The play was 
also presented at St. Joseph's College and acclaimed by students 
and professors. 


October 25th of this year John Miterko did a splendid job 
in the lead as Herbert in “Big Hearted Herbert.” 


Probably the boldest and most original presentation in the 
twenty years of dramatic history at St. John’s was the adapta- 
tion of Franz Werfel’s “Song of Bernadette’. The result was 
“The Lady of the Rock’’, St. John’s own play, written by Father 
John Lefko, who by this time had taken the drama club in hand 
and set it on new paths, and Father Paul Speckbaugh of St. 
Joseph's College, a creative, artistic, and poetic mind. Innova- 
tions were the choral recitation (written by Father Paul in 
blank and free verse) and continuous music played from records 
to create the proper atmosphere. 


“After months of work."’ says Gloria Kosior, (now in the 
convent) publicity director of the drama club, who writes very 
cleverly of all the St. John’s dramatic work, “‘the script of ‘Lady 
of the Rock’ was completed. The result? A premiere perform- 
ance of a dramatic portrayal of the life of Bernadette of 
Lourdes, to be presented on April 11th at the Whiting Com- 
munity Center. Heading a company of sixty is Irene Gregoro- 
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vich as the little shepherdess. Others in the cast are Mary 
Kohan, Evelyn Sabol, Mary Grenchik, Dorothy Zondor, Ann 
Kohan, Carolyn Simala, Bernard Pavlovich, Evelyn Trucksa, 
Millie Anthony, Betty Furiak, Margaret Macnak, John Miterko, 
Julia Dedinsky, Virginia Fedorko, George Tomko, Andrew 
Miterko, Charles Romanovich, Edward Matusko, Thomas Ryan, 
Ann Mutz, Mary Ruth Malatinka and Walter Keckich as nar- 


rator, and many others. 


“Lady of the Rock" will offer a number of innovations 
never before used by amateur groups and seldom seen in little 
theater guilds. One of these is the speaking or verse choir used 
so effectively in some experimental theaters to express the 
thoughts of actors of the stage. The chorus will consist of 20 
voices of eighth grade boys, vested in cassocks, to appear seven 
times in telling verses. 


“Also in harmony with the war effort to conserve material, 
the scenery will be designed completely by the drama club, 
utilizing cardboard packing boxes, wrapping paper, and the like, 
in presenting the replica of the original Massabielle, the place of 
Bernadette’s apparation. A unique set was designed by Irene 
Gregorovich.”’ 


Also in harmony with the war effort, and in accord with the 
laudable endeavor throughout the country to conserve food, 
was the Government Food Show “It’s Up To You’. By re- 
quest of government authority this was staged at Whiting Com- 
munity Center. As anything up to St. John’s Players, this 
patriotic performance was a distinct success and an encourage- 
ment to all the Parish. 


Evelyn Waugh’s classically beautiful blank verse telling the 
exalted pure story of Elizabeth of Hungary in ‘‘Sanctity’’ was 
chosen for the religious play of '44. It was perhaps too delicately 
fine to evoke the same enthusiasm which greeted its pre- 
decessor, but the passion play of °45 stirred men’s hearts. ‘‘Be- 
hold the Man”’ was a modernized version of the ageless story of 
the Crucifixion. Definitely in contrast with the conventional 
passion play, designed to shock and startle the blase modern 
into the realization that man is basically unchanged despite 
centuries of progress, it is the drama of man and the godman, 
of innocence and sin—and the need for the blood-stained cross. 


“‘Letters to Lucerne’’ was different, light and yet serious, a 
war story with a deep lesson. This play was also favorably 
received at St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana, and at 
East Chicago where it was given as a benefit performance for 
Father Michael Campagna’s Home of Opportunity. Father 
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Campagna expressed his deep appreciation for the performance 
in a nice letter of thanks to the St. John’s Players. 


1945 saw four performances. “‘Ladies in Retirement’’ was 
LaPert’s sixtieth effort. “‘Song of the Immigrant’, a colorful 
pageant, was intended as “something for the old folks’, as 
indeed it was. The dialogue was in English, but the songs were 
the old familiar Slovak tunes and the dances sparkled with the 
rhythm and color of the old country. The pageant was written 
by Donnie Furiak and Mildred (Kurella) Buksar. ‘Almost 
Summer’ by the Youth's Club, was a successful comedy. The 
fourth performance consisted of 3 one-act plays, “Chiara”, 
“Eternal Light’, and “Summons of Sariel.’” ‘“‘Chiara’’ and 
“Eternal Light’’ and “Rats Pay Off’ were St. John’s prize 
winners. For three successive years St. John’s won the Ft. 
Wayne diocesan one-act play contest. To be noted: The con- 
test was held only for those three years. 

Toward the end of 1945 the Drama Club presented a 
Christmas program at the Museum of Science and Industry at 
Jackson Park, Chicago, as a feature of the “Christmas Around 
the World” series. It was a play depicting the Christmas customs 
of the Slovak people in Europe, done in authentic costumes. 
The dialogue was in English, the songs in Slovak. Mary 
(Cengel) Moldraski wrote and directed the play, and took the 
part of the “‘mother’’. 

A year later the same program was presented at the Museum. 
The success on both occasions was very encouraging. 


Following is the list of performances sponsored by the par- 
ish, as complete as we can make it. 


List of Plays at St. John’s 


1928—‘‘Now Adolph” May 23rd 

1929—"*A Noble Outcast”’ April 28th 
“Arrival of Kitty”’ 

1930—*‘Miss Cherry Blossom’’ Nov. 30, Dec. 1, and Jan. 13 
“Fixing It for Father” June 15th 


1931—‘“‘Mummy and the 


Mumps” 
1932—“‘Upper Room” March 
“Dead of Night’’ Nov. 6th 
**Alibi Bill’ Nov. 27th and 28th, under 


Fr. Ernst’s guidance, given by 
Daughters of Mary 
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CHARACTER STUDIES 


1933—‘'The Healer’’ 
1934—*‘Marcus” 


1935—"“‘Gypsy Troubador”’ 


1936—‘‘Follow Thou Me” 


1937—*‘Conquered”’ 
“Beloved Vagabond” 
1938—"Night of Jan. 16th” 
“Upper Room” 
“Hearts and Blossoms” 
1939—"I Do Not Remember” 
“Lucky Break”’ 


1940—“‘‘Fantasy of the 


Passion” 
“One Mad Night” 
““Good News” 


1941—"Catherine the 
Valiant” 


“Loose Ankles” 
“It's Your Date” 


1942—“‘Cradle Song” 


“Big Hearted Herbert”’ 
1943—*Lady of the Rock” 
1944—‘‘Sanctity”’ 


“Letters to Lucerne” 
“It's Up To You” 

(Government Food 
Program) 


1945—"‘Ladies in Retirement” 
“Song of the Immi- 
grant” 
*‘Almost Summer” 
“Chiara”, ‘Eternal 
Light’, “Summons of 
Sariel” (3 one-act 
plays) 


April 2nd 
March 19th, sponsored by 
H.N.S. and D. of M. 


Jan. 6th and 7th—taken to 


Indiana Harbor, Indiana 
March 29th 


March 14th 
May 2Ist 


March 6th 
Passion Sunday 


November, by Choral Club 


April 16th 


Oct. 29th, repeated in 
Hammond 


Passion Sunday 
October 6th 
Nov. 24th, by Choral Club 


March 30th 


Oct. 26th 

Nov. 26th and 27th, by Choral 
Club 

March 22nd, also taken to St. 
Joseph's College 

Oct. 25th 


April | Ith 


Passion Sunday 


Nov. 5th, Collegeville and East 


Chicago, Indiana 


Feb. 4th 


Nov. 25 and 29 
Feb. I Ith 
March | 
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1946—"‘Behold the Man” April 7 


“Good News” Nov. 24 and 25 
1947—“Career Angel” March 16th 
“Opening Night” Nov. 3 and 4 
After Forty Years : 


April 17, 1937, was the fortieth anniversary date. The 
beautiful church had been built, the parish had grown to 
metropolitan proportions. The fortieth annivesary called for a 
celebration. Father Benedict came back from Florida to offer 
the anniversary Mass and to share in the general jubilation. 
Father Kostik and Father Stadtherr assisted Father Benedict at 
the solemn Mass. A banquet in the Slovak Dom was the climax 
to the day’s celebration. 


The sermon in Slovak was delivered by Father Benedict, 
the one in English by Father Bernard Scharf, now of St. Joseph's 
College, at that time associated with Catholic Central High 
School of Hammond; Father Cletus Dirksen directed the mixed 
choir at the Mass, and Professor Joseph Pavelka played the 
organ. 


We have not been able to find a copy of Father Benedict's 
sermon for this occasion, but we were able to procure a copy of 
Father Scharf’s. In this sermon the preacher chose as his text 
the words of the psalmist: “] have loved, O Lord, the beauty 
of Thy house and the place where Thy glory dwelleth.”” After 
speaking of the splendor of Israel's house of God, the great 
temple of Solomon, the preacher referred to those who had 
come from distant lands and built monuments of their faith in 
the new country. Parishes grew from the swamp lands and 
forests. ““This parish of St. John the Baptist has been built out 
of the swamp lands of Northern Indiana, it grew out of the 
desire of Catholic Slovak families drawn into this section by the 
establishment of the Standard Oil Refinery. In the course of 
years a dance hall became a church dominated by a lovely 
steeple, the landmark of Christ in the swamps of Whiting. In 
the course of time, due to the pressing need for a larger church, 
this new and beautiful church built under the direction of Father 
Kostik the present pastor, has come to stand as a lasting memo- 
rial to the devotion and loyalty of the Slovak people of this 
section. 


“It is a lasting memorial to those pioneers who started this 
parish, it is a testimonial of gratitude to your first pastor, 
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Rev. Benedict Rajcany, it is a symbol of the energetic and 
practical Catholicism of your fathers and mothers, it is a fitting 
temple which now houses your God and Savior.” 


Among the clergy present at the anniversary Mass were Rt. 
Rev. Frank Jansen, of St. Joseph's Church, Hammond, Rev. 
George Moorman of Sacred Heart Church, Whiting, the Rev. 
Charles Florek of Chicago, and the Rev. Victor Pax of All 


Saints, Hammond. 


Monsignor Victor Blahunka of Chicago and the Very Rev. 
Edward Mungovan of All Saints Church, Hammond, were the 
principal speakers, among the clergy, at the banquet held in 
the evening of the jubilee day. The Rev. Clement Mlynarovich, 
pastor of the Church of Assumption, Indiana Harbor, was 
toastmaster. Among the lay speakers were Mr. Stephen 
Zabrecky, president of Branch No. 130 of the First Catholic 
Slovak Union of America, and Mrs. Helen Kocan of Whiting, 
Supreme President of the First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union. 


The Hammond Times of April 19, 1937, notes that 900 
people attended the jubilee ceremonies and also that the grand- 
children of the founders of the parish sang at the Mass. Thirty 
of these first members of the parish were still living and public- 
ly presented and congratulated by Father Kostik on the occa- 
sion. Mayor James T. McNamara of Whiting and Mayor Frank 
R. Martin of Hammond extended their felicitations to the 
parish. 


“Death of Father Benedict” 


Father Benedict's Jubilee appearance in the church at Whit- 
ing for the Jubilee Mass and again in the evening for the 
banquet in his honor were his last in the parish which he loved. 
Scarcely a month after this fortieth anniversary celebration, 
Father Benedict died. The people of Whiting who had seen 
him at the Jubilee celebration and rejoiced with him in the 
home parish for a while thereafter, were suddenly shocked 
when they heard the news that the “Little Father’ was dead. 
Following is taken from the Hammond Times, May 20, 1937: 
“Little Father’ Dies On Train At Atlanta, Georgia. Rev. 
Benedict Rajcany Is Stricken As He Returns From Whiting 
Visit."" ‘Whiting, May 20..... The body of the Rev. Bene- 
dict M. Rajcany, popularly known as the ‘Little Father’ found- 
er of St. John’s Catholic Church, will arrive here Sunday, from 
Atlanta, Georgia, where the priest died suddenly yesterday 


iff. 


afternoon on a train enroute from Whiting to his home in 


Orlando, Florida. He was 68.” 


‘Father Benedict left Whiting yesterday after spending 
several weeks here. He participated in the fortieth anniversary 
celebration of St. John’s Church, April 18, and was an honored 
guest at a banquet. His death was attributed to a sudden heart 
attack. The popular and well-liked priest who spent thirty 
years as pastor of St. John’s Church before he al succeeded 
in 1927 by the present pastor, the Rev. John Kostik, became 
ill here three days ago and decided to cut short his Whiting 
visit and return immediately to his home in Florida.” 


Because of his illness, the Rev. Rajcany was accompanied 
on his return trip home by the Rev. Cletus Dirksen, an assistant 
at St. John’s parish. He collapsed during the night as the train 
was bearing him Southward. He was dead of a heart attack 
when taken into a hospital. 


Following is taken from the Calumet Times. The heading is 
‘Father Rajcany’s Last Sermon Read Today’’. ‘‘His last ser- 
mon, composed but never delivered, will be read at the High 
Mass to be held at Si. John’s Church this morning while at- 
tendants prepare the remains of Rev. Benedict Rajcany, to lie 
in state until the burial Tuesday morning. 


Plans were made for the Mass sometime ago—plans that 
called for the beloved Father Benedict to speak at the Mass 
and he agreed to do this for his followers in spite of the heart 
ailment that threatened to stop the organ that for 68 years had 
managed to be a haven for all distressed souls in the vicinity. 


So he prepared the sermon and when it was finished he 
felt the first warnings of the disease that was to overtake him 
as he sped toward his Orlando, Florida, home where he had 
gone after finishing his work in Whiting and where he wanted 
to spend his declining days.” 


Our Sunday Visitor, May 29, 1937, had the following on 
the funeral services of Father Benedict: “‘On Tuesday morn- 
ing, funeral services were conducted in St. John’s Church, Whit- 
ing, for the Rev. Benedict M. Rajcany, founder and first pastor 
of the parish, whose death was caused by a heart attack on 
Thursday, May 20. Father Rajcany, who was 68 years of age, 
had been in ill health for several years and had retired from 
active duty in the parish. 


‘Father Rajcany died enroute to Florida. The body was re- 
turned to Whiting and on Sunday lay in the rectory, from 
where it was carried in procession to the church accompanied 
by sixteen priests and about 2,000 of the laity. 
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“Eighty-five priests and prelates were present in the sanctuary 
chanting the Solemn Office of the Dead, the Most Rev. John 
F. Noll, D.D., presiding. 


“The chanting was led by the Rev. Joseph Ryder and the 
Rev. F. X. Guerre. The Master of Ceremonies was Rev. Leo 
Hildebrand. The Mass was sung by an old friend of the de- 
ceased, Monsignor Charles Thiele. He was assisted by the 
present pastor of St. John’s, Rev. John Kostik, C.PP.S., and the 
Rev. Gabriel Brenkus, C.PP.S., Assistants to the Throne were 
the Very Rev. Julian Skrzypinski and the Rev. George Moor- 
man. Monsignor Victor Blahunka preached the sermon in 


Slovak and the Most Rev. Bishop Noll preached in English. 


“The body was interred in the shadow of a large cross 
erected in the middle of St. John’s cemetery, by the pastor 
Rev. John Kostik, C.PP.S. There was a very large number of 
people present both at the church and the cemetery. Lake 
County residents claimed that this was the biggest funeral they 
had ever witnessed.” 


Father Rajcany had consented to deliver the First Mass 
sermon at the First Solemn High Mass of the Rev. Louis 
Duray, celebrated sometime after the Jubilee celebration, May 
23. Since death had overtaken Father Benedict, the prepared 
sermon was read by Father Kostik, who also acted as arch 
priest. Father Gabriel Brenkus was deacon, Stephen Cvaniga, 
(then still a seminarian) subdeacon. The sermon in English 
was preached by Father Frederick Fehrenbacher, dean of men 
at St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana. 


Assistants at St. John’s (con’t.) 


It was in the fall of this same jubilee year that Father Tatar, 
ordained in the previous May was appointed assistant to suc- 
ceed Father Dirksen, as we have already chronicled above. 
Father Tatar remained from Sept. 15, 1937, until March 31, 
1942. He was especially helpful in the spiritual work of the 
parish because he was able to speak Slovak. As is noted else- 
where in this history, he took charge of the parish when Father 
Kostik was absent on urgent business for the Society of the 
Precious Blood in Rome. 


When Father Tatar left St. John’s the following compli- 
mentary comment on his work was made in the local paper: 
“While at St. John’s Church, he was active in the youth move- 
ment. He directed basketball and baseball teams, and made 
quarters for the youth of the parish under the gymnasium. He 
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was the mentor of the Senior and Junior Daughters of Mary and 
chaplain of the Catholic Order of Foresters, St. Benedict Court.” 


From the foregoing account of appointments of assistants, 
it would appear that the tenure of assistants was rather short. 
Such is usually the case in all parishes. However, there was 
one assistant at St. John’s who had become a permanent in- 
stitution, so it seemed. Now he too was to be transferred. Few 
there were who had not come under his influence throughout 
this last decade. He was more than a part of the parish activity. 
He was one of the deeper forces for good which long abide. 
Earnestly, quietly he went about his duties, never shunning a task 
because it was arduous, never seeking it because it bore him 
honor. For over ten years he labored, beloved by pastor and 
people. Now he was to leave. Father Stadtherr was being trans- 
ferred. His place was to be taken by the Rev. John Lefko, who 
came to Whiting on June 1, 1938. 


Sometime later Father Stadtherr was made pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, in Centerville, Iowa. All hearts went out to 
Father Stadtherr on the occasion of his farewell banquet. “The 
host of friends Father Isidore Stadtherr has made during his 
eleven years as assistant at St. John’s Catholic Church,” says a 
local newspaper, ‘“‘will gather at the Slovak Home Monday 
evening, June 27, at a farewell banquet with hearty good wishes 
for his success in his new appointment. 


‘Father Stadtherr is well known to the young and old of 
St. John’s and throughout the city for his wide interest in the 
activities of Catholic youth. He has executed wisely for many 
years the duties of spiritual adviser for various organizations. 
When he arrived as assistant in 1927, he found the Holy Name 
Society to be a small group, indeed, and has fostered it until at 
present it ranks as one of the largest and most enterprising 
societies of the parish. He is founder of the Acadians, a stamp 
club, and of the Junior Holy Name Society. Under his wise 
counsel and guidance, the young athletes of the parish, known 
as the Athletic Association, have been organized into teams, 
competing with splendid results in contests of civic as well as 


C.Y.O. origin.” 


The program in Father Stadtherr’s honor inciuded fourteen 
priests. Mr. Walter Keckich acted as toastmaster. Gracing the 
occasion was the Mayor of Whiting, the Hon. James McNamara. 
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PRESENT 
ASSISTANTS 


FATHER LOUIS TELEGDY, C.PP.S. 


FATHER EDWARD HOMCO, C.PP.S. 


FATHER EDWARD MOORMAN, C.PP.S. 


— 1940 — 


Two memorable events in the year 1940 were the First 
Solemn Masses of Father Cvaniga and Father Mores. Father 
Stephen Cvaniga celebrated his First Solemn Mass at St. John’s 
on May 20. Assisting him were Father Tatar as archpriest, 
Father Louis Duray as deacon, and Father John Homco as sub- 
deacon. The sermon in Slovak was preached by Father Clement 
Mlynarovich, and the sermon in English by Father Edward Roof 
of St. Joseph's College. 


Celebration of the First Solemn Mass of Father Bernard 
Mores was on Sept. 15th. Assisting the young priest were Father 
Gabriel Brenkus as deacon, Father Stephen Cvaniga as sub- 
deacon, and Father Stephen Tatar as archpriest. Father Joseph 
Kostik, brother of Father John Kostik, who was then in Rome, 
preached the sermon in Slovak. The sermon in English was 
preached by Father Camillus Lutkemeier. 


Additional Assistant 


Expansion of parochial activity made it imperative to have 
an additional assistant at the parish. In Sept. 1941 came the 
Rev. Gerard Lutkemeier, a young priest noted for his capacity 
for languages, singular unworldliness, and his appreciation for 
the best in Church music. 


Father Lutkemeier was born in Frankfort, Kentucky, Aug. 
15, 1905. He was ordained priest on May 14, 1931. This new 
language, Slovak, was a challenge to him and he at once set out 
to learn the strange idiom. Before long he could read and make 
announcements, say the public prayers, and hear confessions in 
that language. 


The year after his arrival he took on the task of organist, 
at which time Professor Pavelka gave up this charge. He also 
assumed charge of the D. of M. and the Choral Club. A great 
spiritual work was the fruit of his zeal, the founding of the 
Legion of Mary, which since has grown to be a great influence 
for good far beyond the parish limits. A brief history of this 
noble group is given elsewhere in our history. 


Father Lutkemeier remained until July 1945. At a little 
party held in his honor on July 15th the parish showed its 
appreciation for the faithful work he had done at St. John’s in 
the short period of his stay. In the fall of that year Father 
Lutkemeier entered Catholic University for studies in library 
science. 
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At present he is assistant librarian at St. Joseph's College, 
Rensselaer, Indiana. 


Assistants at St. John’s (con’t.) 


Shortly after the arrival of Father Lutkemeier, Father Louis 
Telegdy replaced Father Stephen Tatar, as was mentidned above. 
The date of his coming is March 31, 1942. Father Telegdy was 
born in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, Feb. 5, 1911. He was or- 
dained priest in the Society of the Precious Blood on March 8, 
1942. His first appointment was to St. John’s. 


During these last five years Father Telegdy, in addition to 
the usual parochial duties, has been entrusted with the youth 
of the parish. He has charge of the Delta Mu, the Youth Club, 
and the Athletic Association. The former church, turned into a 
gym and recreation center, has become more than a social center 
for the parish; the youth of other parishes find it a very 
congenial spot where under proper supervision they can meet 
for wholesome recreation. Father Louis, in the best traditions of 
the students and priests of the Society of the Precious Blood, 
often wielded the paint brush in the constant task of getting 
the gym in readiness. The athletics have been in his charge 
these years; and very recently the old Athletic Association was 
revived and reorganized. On Feb. 2, 1947, according to the 
Paranews, about 62 men were present at a special meeting for 
this purpose. The officers were elected on Feb. 24, and the 
new-old group promises to take its place among the most active 
in the parish. It should be noted, however, that even during 
the absence of the many young men during the war, athletics 
were by no means neglected at St. John’s. 


The Crystal Ballroom at St. John’s with its attractive lighting 
owes its success in great part to Father Telegdy. He is even 
credited with having constructed the “Powder Room’’. That 
many people of the olden days would perhaps raise an eyebrow 
—to speak mildly—at what they would call the antics of our 
youth, with its up-to-date foreign tongue (every student of the 
King’s English is horrified) goes without saying. Yet the Fathers 
realize that these super-energetic youngsters are guided best by 
““direction’’ and not suppression. Accordingly, Father Telegdy 
has sought to make the center a place where parents need have 
no fear of sending their children, and the children themselves 
are happy to go. Stressing rather the unusual, as is the wont of a 
newspaper, the Hammond Times of Jan. 12, 1946, tells the 
story: “Approximately 600 Calumet Region teen-agers ex- 
change school gossip between jive sessions twice a week in St. 
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John’s Ballroom in Whiting—the answer to youths’ quest for 
a way to spend idle hours. 


“Under the supervision of a Catholic priest, the Rev. Louis 
Telegdy, nickelodian dances are presented every Wednesday 
and Sunday evening, except during Lent and Advent. The 
dances are held in an old church building on Lincoln Avenue, 
which was converted into a recreation center in 1930 with the 
completion of the new church. 


“In 1939 the Rev. Stephen Tatar, now an army chaplain 
at McClellan Field, Cal., inaugurated the idea of nickelodian 
dances for the youths of St. John’s Parish. Within four months 
of their origin, they became non-sectarian jive sessions, although 
supervised by the parish priest in conjuction with the church's 
youth club. 


“Father Tatar left Whiting in 1942 to join the Army 
Chaplains’ Corps, but his youth program was carried on by 
Father Telegdy. 


“The atmosphere of the hall is similar to that of a down- 
town nitery, with its revolving multicolored crystal ball chan- 
delier, a soft drink bar, and a small stage from which visiting 
personalities are introduced to the youths. Known as St. John's 
Ballroom, it is likewise a clearing house for ambitious youths 
banding together into small orchestras and seeking an opportun- 
ity to play before the public. 


“Under the strict supervision the teen-age clientele is in- 
creasing with each dance. Parents have lauded the program and 
letters of commendation pour into the rectory. 


“Nearly 1,000 musical records are filed and tabulated so 
that request numbers can be played immediately in the hall. 
Birthdays are acknowledged with special numbers and special 
holiday dances are held with souvenirs and favors to befit the 
occasion. 


“Dances are held at 8:30 P.M. on Wednesday and Sunday 
nights and end promptly at 11 P.M. Proceeds are used to 
embellish the hall and are placed into a fund for a new Parochial 
Center, which will have a ballroom to continue the program so 
popular with high school students. 


“According to Father Telegdy, 60 per cent of the youths 
attending the dances are from Whiting and Robertsdale while 
the remaining 40 per cent is divided between East Chicago, 
Hammond, Hessville, Griffith, Calumet City, and South Chi- 


cago. 
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Tragedy on Picnic Day 


In all the parish activity, not directly spiritual or academic 
but of a social nature, the “‘parish’’ days and the “‘picnic’’ days 
are longest remembered. And remembered without admixture 
of sorrow! But one of the picnics was very sad. It was in the 
summer of 1942. Sunday after Mass the children were loaded 
into two trucks to be taken to Washington Park in Michigan 
City, Ind., for an outing and picnic. Into the first truck went 
about forty girls, and into the second went about thirty boys 
and eight girls. As always they were the gay and care-free 
children of St. John’s out for holiday, with not a care in the 
wide world. The first truck arrived at the picnic ground. The 
second was detained by a flat tire in Gary. It was driven by 
Michael Fred Solomon, and with him rode the owner, Mike 


Celenica. After a short delay they were on the road again. 


According to reports, as the driver approached the South 
Shore crossing at the Lake-Porter county line, a half mile west 
of the Michigan City limits, he noticed too late that the train 
was fast approaching and tried to stop—finding this impossible 
he then sought to speed across the track ahead of the train. 
He failed and the train ploughed into his truck, hitting it just 
back of the cab. 


The truck was crushed. Celenica and Solomon were both 
killed. Killed likewise was little George Edward Mateja, thir- 
teen years ef age. Eleven of the children were hurt, one of 
them fatally, Anthony Pavliscak, who died a few days later. 
John Gurchiek, seventeen, was hurt badly but recovered, though 
he had to submit to the amputation of a foot. Six suffered 
lesser injuries: Eugene Kasper, and Martha Fasiang, thirteen, 
Frank Mordus, Anthony Pardinek, George Saliga, John Zondor, 
and Thomas Zondor, all fourteen years of age, and John 
Vrabely, fifteen years of age. 


The crushing news came to Father Kostik as he was giving 
Forty Hours at Park Falls, Wisconsin. First report had all the 
children killed. Though the real facts were not so sad, the day 
of the funeral, Father Kostik reports, was one of the saddest 
in his life. 

If this was the saddest event of 1942, perhaps the most joy- 
ful was Father Joseph Smolar’s First Solemn Mass on March 15. 
Assisting him were Father Kostik, archpriest, Father Joseph 
Zimerle, deacon, Father Cletus Kern, subdeacon. Father An- 


drew Pollack preached both in English and Slovak. 
Toward the end of 1942, on October 22, the Victory Shrine 


was dedicated. How great was the service of St. John’s youth 
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is evident from the Honor Roll bearing the names of the living 
and dead who had responded to their country’s call. Set up on 
May 14, 1944, its design owes much to Father Brenkus. The 
picture of Our Lady of Victory is an original of one of the par- 
ish artists, Joseph Gerba. 


Of the many spiritual efforts of the war years, one of the 
most popular was the Novena to the Blessed Mother for peace 
and the safety of the boys in service. It was begun in November 
of 1942 and continued throughout the war. The Daughters of 
Mary likewise sought to be helpful to the men in service by 
keeping them in contact with things back home by a multitu- 
dinous writing of letters. 


1943 is marked by the first Solemn Masses of John and 
Edward Homco, natives of Whiting, sons of John (deceased) 
and Anna Homco. The ordination of the elder brother took 
place June 6, of the younger Dec. 5. Father John celebrated 
his First Mass on June 7, assisted by Father John Kostik as arch- 
priest. The Reverend William Morley acted as deacon and the 
Reverend Edward Homco as subdeacon. The sermon in English 
was preached by the Reverend John Lach and the sermon in 
Slovak by Monsignor Clement Mlynarovich. 


Father Edward celebrated his first Holy Mass in the newly 
decorated church with all pomp and ceremony, assisted by his 
brother John as deacon and his brother Michael as subdeacon. 
Father Kostik was archpriest. Father Henry Martin of St. 
Joseph's College preached in English, and Father John Homco 
in Slovak. 


It was the singular privilege of the congenial and winning 
Father Edward Homco to be assigned to St. John’s after nearly 
two years of priestly work elsewhere. He came to the parish 
Sept. 1945. In the last two years he has taken over the manage- 
ment of the drama club, no mean task since he succeeds no 
less a master in stage work than Father John Lefko. Father 
Edward brings joy to the old folks by preaching to them in the 
dear accents of the Slovak tongue. 


1944 


1944 was a year of jubilees. On April 23rd the St. George 
Lodge, branch No. 130 of the First Catholic Slovak Union, 
marked its fiftieth anniversary. As mentioned in the first pages 
of this history the lodge was very intimately associated with St. 
John’s origins. Fitting, therefore, that its day of jubilee begin 
in church, with Mass and corporate communion. At 10:30 
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there was a Solemn High Mass celebrated by the pastor at 
which the sermon was preached by one of the historic Slovak 
leaders, Father Mlynarovich. 


Regarding the celebration we quote the Whiting Times: 
“Many notables were present at both church and hall. The 
place of honor in the latter was reserved for the two charter 


members, Mr. John Kaminsky and Mr. Vendelin .O’Drobinak 


and their wives. 


“The altar in the church was bedecked with gold lace and 
flowers and the officiating priests wore the golden vestments of 
the church. In the hall red, white, and blue dominated the 
elaborate and beautiful decorations. On this gala day for the 
lodge and the parish, even the weather joined in to make the 
celebration a success. 


“The celebration at the hall began with the singing of the 
Star Spangled Banner. Invocation by the Rev. John Lach pre- 
ceded the fine dinner of unrationed turkey. The Toastmaster, 
the Rev. John Kostik, made the introductory talk, saying among 
other things: 


‘Fifty years ago, almost to the day, eleven men gathered in 
the house of Chilusky on Center Street and talked over the 
matter of having a lodge of their own. The men could talk very 
little English, had but little education, but they felt the need of 
some kind of mutual insurance which would include not only a 
sick and death benefit fund but also a fund of fellowship and 
ideals. They chose the motto: ‘For God and Country’. 


‘Present at the banquet were Congressman R. Madden; Mr. 
Michael Vargovich, supreme president of the F.C.S. Union; Mrs. 
H. Kocan, supreme president of the First Catholic Ladies Union. 


“The blessing of the service flag in the church at the Solemn 
Mass was a very touching ceremony .... The members of St. 
George Lodge filed past and touched the banner held aloft by 
the pastor. Then came the mothers, many in tears as one by one 
they lifted the fold of the flag to their lips.” According to this 
same article the St. George Lodge had over one hundred men 
in the service of their country at this time. 


In the fall of 1944 the First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union, 
branch 81, celebrated its forty-fifth anniversary. Mass was 
offered in the morning at eight, and the members received Holy 
Communion in a body. In the evening the anniversary celebra- 
tion was held in the Slovak Dom. 


Father Kostik took a leading part in the 12th Catholic Slo- 
vak Day, celebrated on July 9th, 1944. Leaders in public life 


honored the occasion. Among them were United States Senator 
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Samuel D. Jackson of Indiana; Msgr. Francis Dubosh of Lake- 
wood, Ohio; and Rev. John J. Lach. Many members of St. 
John’s took part in this impressive celebration, either as in- 
dividuals swelling the huge crowds at the Solemn High Mass in 
honor of Sts. Cyril and Methodius and the festivities in Whiting 
Park, or as members of the many organizations that made the 
day memorable. The local papers list the following: the Amer- 
ican Legion; drill teams of the First Catholic Slovak Ladies 
Union; the boy and girl scouts; officials of city, state, and 
national governments, and priests of the five Catholic Slovak 
churches of Lake County. 


Perhaps we should also mention that 1944 was the fifth 
anniversary of Parish Night. In these latter years Parish Night 
has grown into a parish institution for social activities of young 
and old. On Tuesdays the folks gather for bingo or other games 
with worth-while prizes. Occasionally movies, both amateur and 
professional, are shown. 


As a sign of the change in the times, we note that this year 
the Delta Mu Sorority is organized and shares in the social 
activities. The letters suggest that we have here an auxiliary 
of the Daughters of Mary. Its membership is taken from the 
girls of high school age. We note too the mention of a Youth 
Club, which admits both boys and girls. It serves the same 
purposes as the Junior Holy Name. In this year too we notice 
that the inevitable course of events brings English speaking 
members to the Third Order of St. Francis, for it is announced 
that the Third Order will hold its reception of new members in 
the English language on March 19th. Henceforth this group is 
“bilingual’’. It is now suggested likewise that the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society be organized at St. John’s. The suggestion comes 
from the Bishop for all the parishes in the diocese. Though 
there was some discussion and an initial effort at organization, 
results were not permanent. 


Parish Press 


One of the signs of progress in the parish is the expansion 
of the “written word’. During these latter years the parish an- 
nouncements begin to be “placed in the people's hands.” First 
there is “St. John’s Parish News’, a mimeographed sheet con- 
taining the lists of Holy Masses offered in the parish or else- 
where, the announcement of parish services and events, a state- 
ment on finances, the banns of matrimony, (the number seems 
to grow constantly), and fine exhortation and explanation of 
Christian thought with its practical application to the everyday 
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life of the people. Not the least advantage in such a arrange- 
ment is the economy of pulpit time which now can be devoted 
entirely to preaching the word of God. 


In 1946 the News becomes the ““Paranews’’, a very am- 
bitious little folio, printed on the new Multilith machine which 
is the very hub of activity at the parish house. Here we have 
literary and pictorial artistry combined with the midst efficient 
vehicle of parochial propaganda. The multitudinous secretarial 
activities at St. John’s owes much of its effectiveness to many 
faithful workers who have rendered constant willing service. It 
is impossible to record all their names but we cannot overlook 
the loyal cooperation of Miss Margaret Kasperan, now Mrs. 
Joseph Semancik, who served as parochial secretary for over 
nine years. 


1945 is briefly summed up for us in the “St. John Parish 
News’: “Looking back over 1945 we find it has been an event- 
ful year for the nation as well as for the parish . . . . the out- 
standing event was VJ Day .... we will always remember your 
coming to the Prince of Peace that evening to give thanks for 
the long-sought-for answer to prayer... . the parish received 
its greatest shock shortly after when Father Kostik announced 
that he was appointed Superior of St. Charles Seminary ... . 
Our most pleasant experience during "45 was before Christmas 
.... two youngsters from our second grade came to the Rectory 
and presented us with a huge spiritual bouquet in the name of 
the school children of St. John . .. . the parish did make 
progress .... a cub pack of Boy Scouts was organized... . 
our Senior Daughters of Many arranged a beautiful communion 
breakfast for their dads on Fathers’ Day . . . . our public high 
school graduates received Holy Communion in a body in caps 
and gowns on the Sunday preceding their graduation... . The 
Legion of Mary successfully conducted a Summer School for 
the tots . . . . St. John’s school was represented by a classy 
looking if not a winning football team... . a perpetual novena 
to the Precious Blood was started ... . two new priests came to 
replace Fathers Kostik and Gerard . ... repairs were made on 
the church tower and chimney .. . . planning was begun on the 


proposed Parochial Center... . the boys began coming back 
from the service.... (St. John Parish News, Dec. 30, 1945.) 


Father Lefko Pastor 


The story of the year was the change of pastors: Father 
Kostik received his appointment as Superior of St. Charles 
Seminary and Motherhouse of the Fathers of the Precious Blood 
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in the United States. Father Lefko, assistant since the departure 
of Father Stadtherr, June |, 1938, stepped into Father Kostik’s 
shoes. 


Father Kostik had frequently been occupied in important 
duties for his community. In 1938 he was chosen Consultor for 
the Provincial Board which decides the more important matters 
in the management of the Society. In 1940, in conjunction with 
Father Cyril Knue, he went to Rome, Italy, to discuss the Com- 
munity Rule. In Rome for a considerable part of the year, he 
returned to Whiting in December. In this interval, as already 
observed, Father Tatar was in charge of the parish. 


Father Kostik was frequently entrusted with important 
missions by his religious superiors. Always loyal to duty and 
motivated by the highest ideals, he was now chosen to fill the 
important office of superior at the Motherhouse which is also 
the major seminary where students for the priesthood are trained 
in philosophy and theology. 


The farewell program given in honor of the departing pastor 
at the Whiting Community Center, Sunday evening, August 19, 
1945, was one of the sincerest tributes ever paid by fellow- 
priests and parishioners to a_ spiritual leader. Civic and 
ecclesiastical leaders united with the members of the parish to 
do Father Kostik honor for the two decades of faithful service 
at St. John’s. Present were the honorable James T. McNamara, 
Mayor of Whiting; the Rt. Rev. Edward Mungovan, and other 
well-known priests and laymen. 


We have already referred to Father Edward Homco’s ap- 
pointment as assistant to St. John’s. Both he and Father Joseph 
Anthamatten took up their duties in September. Father Antha- 
matten remained little more than a year from August 31, 1945, 
until September 16, 1946, but during his brief stay he displayed 
a great interest in the spiritual progress of the parish. His zeal 
was instrumental in the development and manifestation of good 
by the Legion of Mary, and many members far beyond the 
parish bounds felt the influence of his piety and idealism. 
Though not a musician in the first instance, Father also made 
great efforts to continue the management of the choirs which 
had been in the hands of Father Lutkemeier. Father Edward 


Moorman takes Father Anthamatten’s place. 


Father Moorman was born at Minster, Ohio, Oct. 13, 1912. 
He was ordained on May 7, 1939. Just previous to his present 
appointment to the church of St. John, Sept. 13, 1946, he was 
in the Armed Forces as Chaplain of Paratroopers. He has charge 
of the Choirs, the Legion of Mary, the Holy Name Society, the 
Boy Scouts, and the Girl Scouts. 
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1945 was also jubilee year for the Senior Daughters of 
Mary, their twentieth; and for the Junior Order of the Jednota 
their fortieth. Both had celebrations commemorating their his- 
tory, the Daughters on Dec. 11, the Jednota Juniors on July 
15... .Mention should also be made of the Fall Festival, for 
which there was a long and careful preparation. Proceeds were 
to be set aside for the Parochial Center (to this reference will 
be made later in our history). Long before the event carpenters 
were at work constructing the booths under Father Telegdy’s 
directions, an electrician was doing the necessary wiring, dozens 
of persons were active making the posters, more dozens inter- 
ested themselves in the “Bake Sale’, and the whole parish took 
part in four days of festival, whose story reminded this writer 
of the “Great Bazaar’’ of Father Kostik’s first years in the 
parish. 

Perhaps we should class it among the trivia of 1945, but it 
should be recorded. There was a fire scare on the last Sunday 
in August. Some one had seen what seemed like smoke in the 
tower. The Fire Department of Robertsdale was called, only to 
find that the smoke was merely dust stirred up by pigeons 
trapped in the tower and vainly seeking escape. 


A study of the parish announcements as found in the Para- 
news, whose first number appeared April 21, 1946, reveals the 
well organized active modern city parish. Practically all the 
religious and social groups which have suffered during the war 
are now maintaining a high level of efficiency. The societies 
are meeting regularly. We shall not repeat the list here, but 
note merely that the Drama Club now under direction of Father 
Edward Homco, has over fifty members at some of its meet- 
ings; the Legion of Mary Summer School for the little children 
has doubled its enrollment; the weekly parish night, now in its 
seventh year, continues as a big parish social gathering; the 
baseball team is signed up in the George Halas Metropolitan 
League with 47 Chicago teams; the Catholic business girls of 
Hammond deanery, newly organized, meet frequently at St. 
Joseph’s Athenaeum at Hammond; the religious forums take the 
place of the old study club; for months the Whiting Times: has 
been printing Catholic Information articles. These the parish- 
ioners are urged to promote. St. John’s is the first parish to hold 
the new Precious Blood Novena, compiled by one of its native- 
son priests, Father Gabriel Brenkus. Much practical cooperation 
is evident from the increased Sunday offering due in part no 
doubt to the increase in parochial membership, but also to a 
more wide spread spirit of generosity. 


The Paranews of Oct. 13, 1946, features a tiny cartoon 
which graphically and quite modernistically portrays the re- 
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action at the parish house on the Sunday when the collection 
had reached four figures. One of the Fathers, presumably the 
pastor, lies prostrate from shock, while the assistants administer 
first aid. 


A more modern plan in the collection of funds for present 
needs and for the new Parochial Center is showing excellent 
results: appeal is made for the contribution by each wage earn- 
er of one hour's wages every week. The end of the year 1946 
shows the total income for the year as $95,570.58, total dis- 
bursements were $87,347.51. 


The year of '46 witnessed a renewed effort on the part of 
the pastor and assistants to reach the youths who are not in the 
parochial school and impart religious instruction to them. Many 
of the boys and girls attend Catholic Central High School at 
Hammond and there receive religious instruction. But for the 
Catholic grade school boys and girls in the public school and 
the Catholic youth in the public high school special provision 
must be made. At present there is a religious class for all St. 
John's boys and girls attending public grade school. It is con- 
ducted every Saturday morning by the Sisters of St. John’s. 
For the public high school pupils attending Whiting High School 
two periods weekly have been set aside. The Fathers of St. 
John’s themselves conduct these classes in the Whiting High 
School classrooms every Monday and Wednesday mornings— 
these classes are for all the Catholic children whether they belong 
at St. John’s or to the other parishes. The Catholic children at- 
tending Clark High School have been refused this opportunity 
by action of the Hammond School Board and in consequence 
the Fathers have arranged to hold a class in religion for them 
every Thursday afternoon at St. John’s School. 


The refusal of the Hammond School Board to permit the 
Catholic children to receive religious training in the public high 
school during school hours was looked upon as evidence of a 
disregard of the will of the Catholic people of this section. The 
story, badly told in the Hammond Times, is worthy of a place in 
our history, if for no other reason than to show how readily 
religion is denied freedom in the name of liberty. Father 
Telegdy had made the request for the allotment of school time 
for religious instruction and the Board, in a letter, replied in the 
negative. However, the Board consented to grant a public hear- 
ing. At this hearing about 75 members of the parish appeared 
and presented the case for the Catholic parents and children. 
Spokesman was Paul Monastyrski. He pointed out very effect- 
ively the correctness of the Catholic position, which sought no 
more than the right of religious-eminded parents to impart a 
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needed instruction for their own children in line with their 
religious convictions, an instruction which they considered 
essential to proper education in moral living and true patriot- 
ism. Despite the fact that Paul did himself proud the Board's 
reply still remained negative. The presence of a Nazarene 
minister who spoke in the best traditions of bigotry, and with 
greater length than logic, merely revealed that prejudice pre- 


vailed. ” 


One of the truest signs of spiritual progress in this year of 
°46 must be placed in the record: there were nine boys of the 
parish studying for the priesthood. (Thus far St. John’s has one 
brother, Henry Kosalko, C.PP.S., now at St. Anthony's Parish, 
Detroit.) Ten of the parish youth are students at St. Joseph's 
College, Rensselaer, Indiana, preparing for various professions. 
One of the parishioners is working toward an M. A. in history 
at Columbia University, New York; one is at St. Mary's, South 
Bend, majoring in music; one is at DePaul studying law, and 
yet another of high school age is at St. Mary’s in California 
studying with the “‘Gaels’’. 


The story of 1946 would not be complete without mention 
of the matrimonial clinic, a modern term for the old idea of 
plain instruction on the Sacrament of Matrimony. It is conducted 
by the priests of the parish for all those who contemplate 
marriage “within six months” and for all those who are al- 
ready married, “even though for a long time.” 


Toward the close of 1946 the “‘Paranews’” came out with an 
issue that is worthy of special mention in the parish history. It 
is the Christmas number. Beautifully done in white, blue, red, 
and silver, it tells the story of old world Christmas customs, 
quaint, instructive, amusing, touching, filled with the spirit of 
faith. There is also the story of Christmas in Slovakia. Some 
of the details are of special interest to the members of St. 
John’s where from the first years the ‘‘oplatky’’ dipped in honey 
were a parish gift signifying the coming of the Christ Child. At 
first plain white, they now are multi-colored. 


We take the liberty to copy the entire story of Christmas in 
Slovakia from page one of Paranews: “It was a_ beautiful 
winter's night and the snow began to fall. Quietly it came, like 
a thief in the night and in the morning it lay thickly in the streets, 
soft, feathery, and glistening. The bare branches of trees seemed 
to droop from its weight. It was the eve of Christmas and the 
weary old shepherd entered his little domain, tired and hungry. 
Having done his usual chores, he mentioned to his wife that he 
had a feeling something unusual was going to happen tonight, 
something sacred and important. This called for a special meal 
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that evening as a celebration of the mysterious omen. The wife 
prepared some soup made from tiny peas. Her husband highly 
complimented her on the home-cooked soup and said it never 
before had such a tasty flavor. The weary old shepherd who 
sensed some sacred omen that night was right. Three wise men 
came from the East to Jerusalem saying they saw a star and 
wanted to see the King of the Jews. The Three Wise Men 
followed the star and found the Child Jesus in a tiny stable with 
his mother, Mary, and father Joseph. They fell down on their 
knees and worshipped him and brought him treasures. 


“Christmas Eve was always a busy day for the Slovaks. The 
snow capped Tatra mountains, with their many jagged peaks 
reaching into the blue sky, surrounded the tiny village. Every- 
body was busy preparing for the special Christmas Eve supper. 
Having done their regular chores, they sat around the table 
which was adorned with the traditional food, and father read 
the Psalm for the evening. The supper consisted of honey, 
oplatky, corn meal, sauerkraut juice, smoked fish, opekanse and 
peas. This was their special meal and was not like that of an 
everyday one and had a special meaning. The oplatky signified 
the arrival of Baby Jesus. The honey was spread on the oplatky 
and meant that with the arrival of Jesus their life was to be 
sweet, as all good sweet things came with His arrival. The corn 
meal was served with sauerkraut juice in place of potatoes. The 
smoked fish were cooked in the sauerkraut juice and the 
opekanse completed the meal. The left overs from the meal 
were collected and taken into the stable for the farm animals 
to partake in this special celebration. Others would save the 
crumbs and dry them and, in the case of a serious illness in the 
family, burn them as they had this sacred meaning behind them. 
After the meal, the children would gather in the living room 
and play games. Their favorite game was played with nuts 
similar to walnuts. The nuts represented the sheep in the fields 
and the idea of the game was to see who could get his flock 
first to the little stable to see the Christ Child. The older mem- 
bers of the family would sing Christmas carols and then prepare 
for Midnight Mass. At 10:00 the entire village would assemble 
in the church to worship the Christ Child and raise their voices 
in song.” 

Something of this same Christmas spirit was portrayed by 
the Drama Club of St. John’s before a packed auditorium in 


the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry in 1945 and 1946. 
The story is told in our sketch of the Drama Club’s activity. 


There was sad news too in this year of 1946. One of the 
assistant Fathers, the Reverend Frederick Schaeper, who had 
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come to St. John’s in ill health and suffered and labored, was 
called to his reward. During his stay at the parish he suffered 
repeated heart attacks but always rallied again until the final 
summons came on July 30, 1946. He is remembered for his 
practical talent in things spiritual and material, for his quiet and 
matter-of-fact manner in facing realities and bearing up in trial. 
He was at the parish over a year and a half. s 


It was toward the close of this year that St. John’s welcomed 
another assistant priest, though perhaps we should rather speak 
of him as senior and fatherly counsellor. He is Father John 
Wilson, the priest-hero of Bataan, who had spent years in 
Japanese prison camps before the final American victory. His 
stay at St. John’s was in the nature of an interval appointment 
before his departure for a new field of apostolic work as head of 
a group of priests sent to Chile in South America. In the months 
of his stay at St. John’s Father Wilson endeared himself to all 
by his modesty, his zeal for spiritual good, and his helpful spirit 
in all parish work. Before these lines are published Father Wil- 
son will be in far-off fields of apostolic labors which, we pray, 
will prove rich in divine blessings. 
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SPECIAL TOPICS 


As the parish actively expands it becomes 
increasingly difficult to follow a mere chrono- 
logical arrangement. Instead of orderly group- 
ing of events according to their nature we are 
likely to set forth a mere sequence of uncoor- 
dinated facts. For this reason we have sought 
to single out some of the more important ac- 
tivities of St. John’s and give them a special 
place in our history. These we place in the 
second part of the history in the pages which 
follow. 
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The Society of the Precious Blood 


The Fathers of the Precious Blood who now have charge 
of St. John’s are members of a community of priests founded at 
Rome by Blessed Gaspar del Bufalo in 1815. The members of 
the Society treasure the story of Gaspar the Founder and of 
Father Francis de Sales Brunner who brought the community to 
the United States in 1844. It is the story of two great vocations 
which we tell here in the history of St. John’s, the vocation of 
Gaspar, the little lad with a great dream, and the vocaiion of 
Father Brunner who conquered a kingdom for the Precious 
Blood. We look upon St. John’s and its fifty years of grace as 
a fulfillment in part of both. 


The Vocation of Blessed Gaspar 


The scene is Rome, the city of the popes, in the tempestuous 
days of the closing 18th century when all Europe is seething 
with revolution. In one of the gorgeous churches long entrusted 
to the Jesuit order and dedicated to the name of Jesus, in the 
ornate chapel of the great missionary saint, Francis Xavier, a 
priest is at the altar celebrating Holy Mass. A little Italian lad 
is serving, wrapt in attention. His head is raised, his eyes fixed 
on the high reliquary over the altar: here is encased the right 
arm of Xavier, the most precious relic of the saint in the entire 
continent. A pious wandering of mind transports the young serv- 
er to the distant clime where Francis had preached and con- 
verted thousands by his words and example: this very right 
hand was the instrument of divine grace given in baptism. With 
it the missionary had poured the saving waters over thousands 
of dusky heads and won them for heaven. A veritable kingdom 
of souls now surrounds him in glory, his conquest for Christ. . . 
As from a dream the lad is awakened by the words of the 
priest: “Domine, non sum dignus. — Lord, I am not worthy,” 
and he reaches for the little bell . . . Though hardly ten, little 
Gaspar del Bufalo, a cook’s son from the great house across the 
street, has formed a lofty resolution to be a missionary and to 
win souls for Christ. A vocation has been born at the altar of 
Xavier during Holy Mass, and with the vocation the holy resolve 
to be worthy of the call. “‘Ah, Lord, | am not worthy, but | 
will try with all my might to be a saint.’” He would be a holy 
missionary like to Xavier; he would make use of every grace 
and every means to become holy . . . His whole life shows how 
tremendously he strove to carry out his resolution. In Gaspar 
no resolution, no matter how arduous and formidable, ever 
grew cold. 
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BLESSED GASPAR DEL BUFALO 
Founder of the Society of the Most Precious Blood 


It is 1837. The scene is Rome. In a little low-decked 
room, scantily furnished and adorned with a tiny crib and a 
few holy images, two cassocked figures hover over a bed. It 
is the season of Christmas but the flickering light is from a 
death candle which casts its pale gleam over a worn and haggard 
man now in his death agony. His energies have all been con- 
sumed, but his eyes are still burning feverishly like two huge 
coals in a death mask and fixed on the crucifix. Only occasion- 
ally can the priests at the bedside catch a word. The last they 
hear is: “The great will of God.’ In Gaspar it has been ful- 
filled. He has labored unceasingly even to the very last; burnt 
up all his energies as a living holocaust of zeal for souls. Dying 
he came to Rome in answer to a call from his ecclesiastical 
superior. “The great will of God’ has been accomplished. 
Tearfully, Merlini, Gaspar’s greatest and holiest son, who will 
later guide the destinies of Gaspar's Institute, says the prayers 
for the dying. Pallotti, also a religious founder and heroic work- 
er in the Lord's sanctuary, silently prays— and weeps. He it is 
who has painted an unforgettable picture of the scene of 
Gaspar’s death—the death, he says, of ‘‘a great saint’. He died 
with “‘such sweetness and such signs of peace as to awaken a 
desire for death." Merlini bids the dying Founder to be re- 
signed to God’s will and accept death from His hands... ‘‘Si, 
si, yes, yes’ ... They are the Father's last words . . . The 
candle flickers and sputters . . . The face is calm and com- 
posed ... The restless spirit has sped to Christ . . . Yes, yes, 
the great will of God has been fulfilled . . . The little serving 
boy's dream has been realized. His vocation has been accom- 


plished. 


In the short interval between that first dream of an aposto- 
late and his holy death Gaspar had wrung from a frail body 
the tremendous fruits of a great and lasting work. He proved 
the greatest apostle of the Precious Blood since St. Paul, the 
greatest home-missionary of the 19th century, and the only 
Roman priest, born in Rome to found and form a religious 
community. His dream was fulfilled, but in God's own way. 
Never did he leave his homeland, but his influence has affected 
the entire Church of God. Many holy men joined his band of 
missionaries—minute-men he was wont to call them—and to 
their activity is due the uprooting of vice and banditry in the 
papal states, the renewal of fervor and piety in the Holy City 
itself, and the ever-increasing spread of the great devotion to 
the Price of man’s Redemption. The rule which he wrote for 
his Institute is rightly considered a classic piece of legislation 
for the religious life, whilst the Society itself (as shown by a 
letter of Cardinal Gasparri, the papal Secretary of State) is 
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looked upon by the Church as most suited to the needs of our 
times. Its subsequent spread can be ascribed only to God's 
special providence and the intercession of the heavenly Found- 
er. Gaspar likewise shared in the task of founding the Pious 
Union and the Confraternity of the Precious Blood. In his mind 
his essential work was the spread of the devotion to the Blood 
of Christ through his priest-missionaries and the confraternity. 
The two were necessarily and intimately connected. In the 
decades since his death millions have been enrolled in the con- 
fraternity throughout the world, including numberless priests 
and religious, many bishops and cardinals. 


In the spirit of Gaspar and under the banner of the Precious 
Blood a number of communities of sisters have been founded 
for the instruction of youth, assisting the work of the clergy, 
and for perpetual adoration of the Precious Blood in the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. Two of Gaspar’s sons, John Merlini and 
Francis de Sales Brunner, have been intimately associated with 
the founding of the two largest and most important of these 
groups. Other religious communities look upon Gaspar as their 
spiritual Founder and Father and their heavenly patron. Thus 
has the influence of Blessed Gaspar been extended to countless 
souls. Thus may it grow to the end of time! 


Father Brunner and A New World 


It is 1843, toward the close of the year. The scene is the 
mighty Father of Waters, the Mississippi River. On a none too 
pretentious vessel, tugging northward through the turgid, swirl- 
ing currents, eight priests in the crude dress of the “immigrant 
from Germany” are voyaging to Cincinnati, Ohio. Blessed 
Gaspar's sons, only a few years after his death, are boldly mak- 
ing a vast conquest in the new world. Unforgettable is the 
scene of Christmas morning when the eight foreign priests 
celebrate the usual Christmas Masses on the great river, thus 
dedicating their own future work and this vast new territory to 
the Precious Blood. 


The leader of the band is a thin, energetic, restless man 
with sharp, quizzical eyes and penetrating voice, Francis de 
Sales Brunner. Devoted from early years to the Precious Blood, 
he found his true vocation later in life when he fell under the 
spell of Gaspar’s sanctity, even though he had never the grace 
to meet the holy Founder personally. But so great was the fame 
of Gaspar’s life and work, so vital the zeal which he imparted 
to those about him, so glorious was his death, that the restless 
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Swiss priest was irresistably drawn to Gaspar’s community after 
a short stay in the Eternal City. To Father Brunner and his 
seven priestly companions belongs the honor of transplanting 
the Society of Blessed Gaspar to the new world. Here it has 
flourished remarkably, numbering today nearly four hundred 
priests. 


Elsewhere the community has also spread. Throughout all 
of Italy its mission houses have been centers of missionary zeal 
and devotion to the Precious Blood. The banner of the Blood 
has been borne aloft and carried beyond the Alps into Austria, 
Switzerland, Lichtenstein, Germany, and Belgium. For years, 
the missionaries of the Precious Blood have also labored in 
Spain and Brazil, and recently they have taken up mission work 


in Chile. 


The Fathers in America in addition to the parishes, missions, 
and chaplaincies have many men engaged in the giving of 
missions, in the education of youth, and in literary pursuits. Their 
mother house is at Carthagena, Ohio, where the students prepar- 
ing for the priesthood in the Society study philosophy and 
theology; their college is St. Joseph's at Rensselaer, Indiana 
(frequently referred to in these pages); their high school for 
community students is at Brunnerdale, near Canton, Ohio. 


Did Gaspar dream of all this? It would seem that he did. 
Surely in the providence of God it was the fulfillment of his 
dream and of his vocation. In the conclusion of his holy Rule 
the Founder expressed what we might call the prayer and the 
prophecy of fulfillment: “It remains for us to pray earnestly to 
God, greatest and best of lords, that He assist the frail efforts 
of our zeal, and water with the most pure Blood of His Christ 
that garden which He Himself by singular kindness has just 
planted . . . ‘I, Wisdom, have poured out rivers, I, like a 
brook .. . like a channel of a river, and like an aqueduct, came 
out of paradise. I said: I will water My garden of plants.’ 
Then our priests will bring forth the most joyous and most 
choice fruits of zeal by which they shall delight the heart of 
God, nourish men’s souls, and cure the sickness of sin; and 
finally they will fulfill that magnificent prophecy of Ezechiel: 
‘And by the torrent on the banks thereof on both sides shall 
grow all trees that bear fruits: their leaf shall not fall off, and 
their fruit shall not fail: every month shall they bring forth first 
fruits, because the waters thereof shall issue out of the sanctuary: 
and the fruits thereof shall be for food, and the leaves thereof 
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for medicine.’"’ Such was Gaspar’s hope and prayer and 
prophecy. The more than hundred years since his death bear 
ample witness that his holy dream has been realized. 


The scene is Rome in the year 1904. The vastest church in 
Christendom, St. Peter's, is adorned for a great feast. The 
Church has approved the testimony of men as to the sanctity 
of Gaspar del Bufalo. God Himself has manifested His 
approval by two stupendous miracles. With all the splendor of 
her ritual, in the presence of an immense throng from every part 
of the world the decree declaring Gaspar blessed is read, and 
thus the world is given a new saint and the Community of the 
Precious Blood. rejoices in the greater glory of its Founder. 
The picture of the new Blessed Servant of God is unveiled in 
the Church, the bells ring out, the solemn sacrifice in honor of 
the Founder is offered. In the afternoon the Holy Father enters 
the immense basilica and in the solemn hush of the thousands of 
faithful prays to Blessed Gaspar del Bufalo, confessor and 
founder of a new religious community. From heaven Gaspar 
looks down and blesses his children. 


Today at many altars his Masses are celebrated on his feast 
day, December 29, and his office is recited. By special privilege 
the priests at Rome, who look upon Gaspar as spiritual Father 
and priestly model, honor him with Mass and office during the 
octave of the Lord's Nativity. From both Mass and office we 
can see that the Church looks upon Gaspar as a perfect priestly 
ideal and model for our modern age. 


Is it not true that the saints continue the work of their 
vocation in heaven? The vocation of the Little Flower is to 
spread blessings upon those who attempt to follow her “‘little 
way of perfection.’” That of St. Francis of Assisi and St. Ignatius 
of Loyola must be the heavenly protection of their spiritual sons 
on earth. Surely that of Gaspar is concerned with his spiritual 
children here below, with all the members of the Society of the 
Precious Blood and those who are under their guidance and 
care. He has given them what he himself called the most 
effective weapon to fight the battles against unbelief and sin, 
the devotion to the Blood of our Redeemer. Blessed Gaspar 
gives to us on earth this weapon of the Precious Blood—the 
same Blood which wrought salvation for men on Calvary and 
ever continues to win grace for men. To this Blood and its great 
servant and herald, Gaspar, confessor, ever be praise and glory! 


With the Church we pray: ““O God, Who, for the salvation 
of souls whom Thou has redeemed by Thy Precious Blood, didst 
form by means of Blessed Gaspar a family in Thy Church, 
graciously grant that by his intercession we may obtain the 
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copious fruit of Thy Redemption; Who livest and reignest with 
God the Father, in union with the Holy Spirit, one God forever 
and ever. Amen.” 


The Sisters 


In this history we have referred only too rarely to the Sisters 
of Providence who labored throughout the greater part of the 
fifty years in the great task of caring for St. John’s School. 
Countless hours of work and prayer, of hardship and anxiety, 
of submission and heart-ache have gone into that task. And 
yet the chronicle is very meager. In other instances research has 
yielded results. Facts, at first dim and obscure, gradually were 
lured forth from written record or prodded memory until they 
could stand in ordered sequence and clarity. But the history 
of the Sisters is doomed to be dismissed with a few sentences. 
This writer could only call to mind the words of the poetess, 
Gertrude Von Le Fort: “Wer errettet meine Seele vor den 
Worten der Menschen?’’ “Who shall save my soul from the 
words of men?” and “‘Denn wen Gott reden heisst, den heisst 
er schweigen, und wen sein Geist entzuendet, der erlischt.”” 
“‘Whom God bids to speak, him He bids be silent, and he whom 


His Spirit enflames languishes.”’ 


The record must needs be brief, but at least the noble order 
to which the Sisters belong must have some space, meager 
though it be by comparison with the vast compass of their work 
in our country. Following is the account of Sister Marie of Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods. We submit it with the hope that the debt 
of the people of St. John’s to these virgins of Christ will in some 
measure be repaid by appreciative cooperation and prayer. 


The Sisters of Providence 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


The Congregation of the Sisters of Providence was first 
established in France early in the nineteenth century for the 
two-fold purpose of teaching and of hospital work. The Mother- 
house at Ruille-sur-Loir, France, sent a colony of six Sisters, 
under the leadership of Mother Theodore Guerin to Indiana in 
1840, at the invitation of Most Reverend Celestine de la 
Hailandiere, Bishop of Vincennes. 
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The Sisters endured many privations and hardships in the 
pioneer days in Indiana, but accomplished remarkable results 
in establishing permanent educational foundations in Indiana 
and adjoining states. During the first decade of its existence in 
Indiana, the Congregation effected an amicable separation from 
the motherhouse in France. By this separation the American 
branch was left free to develop according to the negds and the 
spirit of American life, while still maintaining a friendly relation- 
ship with the parent establishment. 


The Sisters of Providence consecrate their lives to God to 
assist in the sanctification of souls by means of teaching in the 
elementary, secondary, and college fields, and by assisting in 
hospital work in times of national emergency. Hospital work, as 
one of the main objectives, was discontinued in order that the 
Congregation might devote itself more intensively to education. 
In the diversified needs of the administration of the Congrega- 
tion, however, there is ample scope for use of the subjects pre- 
pared for dietetics work, school or home nursing, or for clerical 
work. 


For more than thirty years the Congregation has had the 
privilege of Perpetual Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
this sacred duty of adoration is filled by those members of the 
community whose duties permit. 


The Congregation has extended, through the blessing of God, 
into the states of Indiana, Illinois, Oklahoma, California, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, North Carolina, Texas, New Hampshire, and 
into the missionary fields of China. The government of the Con- 
gregation consists of a general administration with the mother- 
house at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods. Indiana, and _ provincial 
establishments for the western, eastern and mid-western houses. 
Anaheim, Cal., is the provincial house for the western establish- 
ment; Maryhurst Convent, Rockville, Maryland, for the eastern; 
and Saint Mary-of-the-Woods for the mid-western province. 
(Marywood School, Evanston, for the Illinois province; Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods for the Indiana province. ) 


The centenary of the foundation in America was celebrated 
in 1940. Initial steps have already been taken to obtain the 
approval of the Process of Canonization of the courageous 
Foundress, Mother Theodore Guerin. The Congregation during 
these hundred-seven years has labored to improve and adapt 
its teaching methods to the best and most exacting standards of 
modern educational requirements, but above all, it has en- 
deavored to preserve the original spirit of the Congregation, with 
its simplicity of aim, its deep emphasis on the cultivation of an 
interior life for its members, and an all embracing charity for the 
salvation of souls. 
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Sisters who taught at St. John’s, Whiting 


First Sisters 

Sister Mary Linus, Superior 
Sister Mary Helena 

Sister Mary Aquila 


Sister Mary Olivia 
Sister M. Alphonse 
Sister St. Maurice 
Sister Leopoldine 
Sister M. Julia 

Sister St. Veronica 
Sister Mary Benedicta 
Sister Bernardo 

Sister Benedict Marie 


Sister Angela 

Sister Elizabeth Therese 
Sister Francis Elizabeth 
Sister Florena Marie 
Sister Magdalena 


7 Sister Angela 
(Died at St. John’s—10/25/18) 


Sister Helen Elizabeth 


Sister Mary Euphemia 

Sister Mary Cosmas 

Sister Mary Brigitta 

Sister St. Lawrence 

t Sister Mary Christine 
(Died at St. John’s—1/31/19) 

Sister Mary Davidica 


Sister Agnes Therese 
Sister Mary Crescentia 
Sister Mary Clare 
Sister Mary Columba 
Sister Mary Antonia 
Sister Mary Ambrosia 
Sister Mary Urban 


Sister Otillia 
f Sister Mary Regis 


(Died 7/4/29—7 days after leav- 


ing St. John’s) 
Sister Rose Mechtilde 


Sister Mary Leontne 
Sister Mary Patricia 
Sister Rose Therese 


Sister Cosmas Marie 
Sister Martina 


Sister Alberta 

Sister Thomas Marie 
Sister Mariana 

Sister Mary Bertina 


Sister Mary Lewis 
Sister St. Aloysius 
Sister Mary Bertina 
Sister Mary Julitta 


Sister Ildephonse 
Sister St. Mechtilde 
Sister Matilda 
Sister Anna Louise 
Sister Joseph Mary 


Sister Aloysius Cecile 
Sister St. Ursula 
Sister Mary Boniface 
Sister St. Benedict 
Sister Mary Gervase 


Sister Mary Henrietta 
Sister Theresa Clare 
Sister Mary Thomasina 
Sister Mary Bertrand 
Sister St. Helene 
Sister Mary Scholastica 


Sister Mary Georgina 
Sister Mary Emily 
Sister Georgina Therese 


Sister Joseph Henry 
Sister Clarissa 

Sister St. Clarence 
Sister Mary Assumptiade 
Sister Mary Florence 
Sister Rose Celine. 


Sister Mary Eudocia 
Sister Mary Beata 
Sister Mary Rufina 


Sister Francis Xaveria 
Sister Mary Lucile 
Sister Agnes Catherine 
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Sister Agnes Rose 
Sister Mary Borgia 
Sister Waltrude 


Sister Mary Cyrilla 
Sister Rose Pauline 
Sister Veronica Cecile 
Sister Marie Anna 
Sister Bridget Therese 
Sister Fidelis 


Sister Joseph Rita 
Sister Ignatius 

Sister Mary Caroline 
Sister Genevieve Marie 
Sister St. Urban 

Sister Veronica Cecile 
Sister Manetto Cecile 
Sister Mary Adrian 


Sister Mary Avelino 
Sister Mary Rosina 
Sister Loretta Marie 
Sister Margaret Miriam 
Sister Mary Finbar 
Sister St. Lucy 

Sister Gabriel 


Sister Genevieve 

Sister Mary Aloysia 
Sister Roberta 

Sister Theresa Eleanor 
Sister Theresa Miriam 


Sister Mary Constance 
Sister Mary Scholastica 
Sister Marie Clare 
Sister Zoe 

Sister Marie Edwina 

7 Sister Mary Vincent 
Sister Ann Joachim 
Sister Mary Regina 


Sister Agnes Loretta 
Sister Marie de Lourdes 


Sister Jeanne Therese 


Sister Mary Laurentine 
Sister St. Regina 
Sister Edward 


Sister Redempta 

Sister Mary Edna 
Sister Philomene Marie 
Sister Rose Celeste 
Sister Laurentine 


Sister Catherine de Sales 
Sister Francis Catherine 
Sister Bridget Therese 
Sister Mary Leonard 
Sister Francis Miriam 
Sister Mary Ida 

Sister Antonia Marie 
Sister Marie Athanasius 
Sister Edmunda 

Sister Joan 

Sister Miriam Vincent 


Sister Eugene 

Sister Marion Loretta 
Sister Gertrude Anne 
Sister Marie Christine 
Sister Mary George 
Sister Edward Ann 
Sister Marie Pierre 
Sister Mary Brendan 


Sister Josephine Louise 
Sister Leo 

Sister Theresa Louise 
Sister Mary Damien 
Sister Mary Isabel 
Sister Marian Francis 
Sister Mary Alexis 


Sister Rose de Lima 
Sister Stanislaus Marie 
Sister Loretta Rose 
Sister Benita 

Sister Mary Esther 


Sister Marie Jerome 


Sister Catherine Angela 
Sister Dominic 

Sister Inez Marie 
Sister Marion Louise 
Sister Deidre 

Sister Joseph Catherine 
Sister Dorothy Cecile 
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SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE 


The Holy Name Society 


The Holy Name Society, or Confraternity of the Most Holy 
Name of God and Jesus, has for its primary purpose the promo- 
tion of love and reverence for the Holy Name. It seeks likewise 
to counteract the sins of blasphemy, perjury, profanity, unlawful 
swearing, and all improper language. “It had its origin in the 
Council of Lyons, 1274, which prescribed that the faithful should 
have a special devotion to the Holy Name of Jesus."’ (Catholic 
Encyclopedia, art. Holy Name, vol. VII, p. 420). 


Its great and glorious history is intimately connected with 
the Dominican Fathers. In the United States it has grown es- 
pecially, due to the encouragement given by Pope Leo XIII. 
Much good is accomplished by the bond of unity which extends 
beyond parish bounds, and which enables thousands of men to 
manifest their faith publicly in great gatherings and processions. 


The members by the monthly communion, their interest in 
Christian living in public and private, their opposition to pro- 
fanity and indecency, their active concern for all forms of 
Catholic action have rendered a great service to the Church, 
and given an example to their fellow-Americans in true Christian 
patriotism. 


According to our records the Society was founded at St. 
John’s in the fall of 1925. This we learn from the “Souvenir 
of Dedication’, June 1931, which commemorated the dedication 
of the new church. Under the title, “The Holy Name Societies’, 
we find the following facts about Holy Name origins in St. 
John: “The charter affiliating us with the confraternity of the 
Holy Name was given Oct. 21, 1925, and was obtained by 
Father Kostik, the founder of the Society.” 


We learn from the same source that the Junior Holy Name 
Society was formed for boys of high school age, and presum- 
ably somewhat later than the Seniors. From the Holy Name 
paper we glean that the Junior group furnished many candidates 
for enrollment into the Seniors, and there is much evidence of 
co-operation between the two groups. The Juniors had their 
page in the Holy Name paper and were associated in sports and 
recreation. The very second number of the HNS as the Holy 
Name paper was called (Dec. 1930) notes that with Father 
Stadtherr as chairman the Junior Holy Name Society held 
its first meeting on Oct. 11, 1930, in the club house on Indiana- 
polis Blvd. Henceforth, we are told, the Juniors will be re- 
presented by their own section in the Holy Name paper. The 
first news editor was Ben Chilla. 
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The Holy Name Society upholds as its ideals: 1. To honor, 
respect, and praise the Name of Jesus. 2. To raise the member- 
ship of the Society to 300. 3. To establish and maintain good 
fellowship among the men and women of St. John’s parish. 


Spiritually the Societies sought to encourage the ideal of 
Christian character among all their members. Unto this end the 
paper they publish is constantly stressing the beautiful ideal of 
piety and Christian living. As practical means it emphasizes the 
monthly meeting, the frequent and regular reception of Holy 
Communion in a body, and the study of Christian truth through 
the reading of Catholic books and the activity known as the 
study club. Much of the activity is recreational; there is much 
fun at the meetings and banquets; the club rooms are open 
to members for cards and other games; the Juniors and Seniors 
have their teams in the various sports. The Society sponsors 
plays occasionally, and frequently joins with the Senior Daugh- 
ters of Mary in social events. Now and then even the two junior 
groups do likewise. 


One of the specific projects of the Holy Name Seniors was 
the purchase of the communion railing and the pulpit for the 
new church. To this society is due great credit for having 
gathered by slow and laborsome effort throughout the years a 
sizeable sum for the beautiful communion rail in the present 
church. Toward the pulpit they also made substantial contri- 
butions. 


As already mentioned the Holy Name men divided the 
entire parish into seven districts, each with a district manager 
or captain whose duty it was to recruit new members. 


One of the most fruitful activities of the Holy Name men 
was the organization of the study club. On Feb. 5, 1932, the 
first study club meeting was held. The new group had as patron- 
ess, St. Agatha. High indeed was the ideal. ‘‘At this first meet- 
ing,’ the column in the HNS of Feb., 1932, explains, “‘the study 
club, whose purpose it is to attain by study a knowledge of 
religion in proportion to the frequency with which the sacra- 
ments are received, pledged themselves to pursue their goal by 
undertaking: 1. The management of the pamphlet rack to be 
placed in the vestibule of the church. 2. To hold three debates 
annually on some doctrinal subject. 3. To have one member 
explain at each meeting five words pertaining to dogma or 
moral (for example, what do these words, dogma, moral, 
mean?). 4. To conduct a question box. 5. To submit at least 
one column to the Holy Name paper. 6. To explain or have 
explained some religious truth at each meeting.” 
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In the fall of 1934 we learn from the Holy Name Journal 
that the study club delved into the “Rerum Novarum” of Leo 
XIII and planned to take up the catechism or Conway's Question 
Box next. 


Contributing toward the same good purpose was the Holy 
Name library. ‘The purpose is to collect enough to begin and 
maintain a library which will supply at least in part some of 
the things we miss by having our Catholic School education 
limited to the eight grades of parochial school.’’ Difficulties 
there must have been in plenty. In the beginning there were 
fifteen dollars available for the library. Nevertheless the work 
continued. Soon fifty books were available. Two branches 
were formed, one at Peter Martich’s home, the other at John 
Kostolnik’s. The Whiting Public Library co-operated in at least 
one instance and purchased some Catholic books suggested by 
Father Stadtherr. The Holy Name paper frequently gave prac- 
tical explanations on Christian doctrine, and suggested books 
for reading. 


The recreational activities of the Holy Name Societies con- 
tributed much to the spirit of unity at St. John’s. Of the “‘sports”’ 
in the more specialized sense we shall speak elsewhere. To 
these the Holy Name Societies also gave much of their effort. 
But now we are concerned with the less strenuous gatherings in 
the club rooms, with the musical and other entertainment to 
which many could contribute. 


At one of the meetings there was a discovery of “hidden 
musical, vocal, and dancing talent .. . . with Joe Chilla playing 
a piano that was fourteen notes off-key, Louie Yager playing 
the accordion as only he can play it, Al Bednar playing a 
second accordion and being the man on the flying trapeze at 
the same time, and Tommy Jancosek playing the harmonica, 
which alone is a treat at any time, any place, the party was off 
to a fine start—Everybody started to play pinochle, but before 
the party was an hour old, there was only one game going on 
in the whole place—we ought to present medals to Father 
Stadtherr, J. Kinsock, Vincent Kaminsky and J. Hmurovich for 
performing this nerve-racking feat—The famous quartette, L. 
Yager, T. Jancosek, William Walsko and Father Dirksen, then 
presented their version of ‘Down by the Old Mill Stream’ .... 
after they had their vocal chords well lubricated with amber... 
With Louis Yager as accompanist, Joe Chilla then demonstrated 
how the ‘rhumba’ should be ‘rhumbaed’. He was as graceful as 
a 300 lb. toe dancer. J. Kaminsky then proceeded to duplicate 
Joe Chilla’s complicated contortions, but when he landed on the 
seat of his pants he gave up, he was running too great a risk to 
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his health."" (Oct. '36, Holy Name Journal.) We cite this as 


just one instance of the social recreational activities. 


The Juniors were an important element in sports and recrea- 
tion. But they could make contributions truly unique. From 
among their group came the vocations to the priesthood. On 
Oct. 4th, 1931, they held an initiation “which brought the en- 
rollment up to seventy-five. This initiation and nfeeting was 
held in honor of the nine members who are soon to leave for 
the Precious Blood Seminary at Brunnerdale, Ohio. The nine 
are: Albert Companik, George Dubich, Ed Sandrik, Al Kovach, 
Benedict Kresach, Mike Troksa, John Palenik, John Homco, 
and Anthony Gregorovich. Each of the nine was presented 
with a fine copy of the ‘Imitation of Christ’.”” (Oct. 31.) Next 
year they were having another such party in honor of “four 
of their members, William Curosh, Andrew Hajduch, Edward 
Homco, and Paul Monastyrski, who will leave in a few days 


for Brunnerdale Seminary.”’ (Sept. HNS, 1932.) 


Even the Little Juniors, who are still younger than the 
Juniors, are interested in the parish, and they had a way of 
expressing themselves in the Holy Name Paper. In May, 1931, 
they wrote a solemn letter to William Walsko, the editor: 
“Dear Bill, We wish you would give John Straka a good raking 
over the coals for the dirty trick he played on us. We were 
going to buy a grand processional cross (you know, the kind 
the server and sometimes one of the priests carries at the head 
of the procession). We wanted it for our gift for the new 
church and already had some money collected when here came 
skinny Straka and said he’s getting it himself.’ Since Sister 
Maurice said it was all right, for the reason that John had also 
been a server, etc., they conclude philosophically, ‘““Anyway, 
there are many other such things needed for the new church, 
which we can buy.” 


The Holy Name Society took part in some of the widely 
publicized Catholic events outside the parish. Their paper calls 
attention to some of these. “The first Catholic Day in Lake and 
Porter Counties will be held at the Fair Grounds at Crown 
Point, Sunday, July 14th (1935). The day is sponsored by the 
Lake and Porter County Deanery, and promises to be a great 
event in the lives of local Catholics. Preparations are under way 
to combine the male Holy Name Choirs of this locality to form 
a choir of two or three hundred men. Athletic events of all 
kinds will be staged. Music will be furnished by an orchestra 
later in the evening for dancing.” 


The Holy Name Society interested itself in nearly all pa- 
rochial activity. An example is the promotion of :the Boy 
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Scouts. “Under the able leadership of Frank Louy, one of our 
newest Holy Name members, the troop (Troop 4) promises to 
become one of the most successful organizations in the history 
of our church."” Thus we note in the Holy Name paper for 
January of '36, but in the same number we learn that the Holy 
Name Basketball league has been discontinued “because of lack 
of interest.”’ 


One of the most praiseworthy activities of the Holy Name 
organization was the annual gathering of funds for the furnish- 
ing of Christmas baskets for the needy. Even in the depression 
days the collections were not unimpressive. Of late they have 
grown to over $250.00. 


Among the speakers at the Holy Name gatherings were such 
noteworthies as the Very Rev. Aloys Dirksen, S.T.D., president 
of St. Joseph's College; Tommy Henrich, New York star of the 
Yanks; Arch Ward of the Chicago Tribune; Joe Dienhart, 
coach of St. Joseph's College; Leo Mulva of the Indiana Parole 
Board; Mr. Raymond Koch, supervisor of Labor Relations, 
Standard Oil; Lee Adrian Lauda, back from Paris with the story 
of the German Occupation; Ed Fischer, expert publicity man 
from St. Joseph's College, Rensselaer, Indiana; Sgt. Walter 
Poracky; Lt. Edward Hicko, back with the story of the war 
with Japan; Mr. Waterhouse, with the story of the Scout's 
program and the Father; Judge John J. Wallace, Calumet City 
Jurist. 


Though the war limited the possibilities for Holy Name 
activity, the societies continued with the hope and promise of 
greater things after the advent of peace. In '42 an attempt was 
made to revive the local conference of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic men. The Holy Name officers of the various 
parishes met at Hammond and re-elected the old officers of 
four years previous. In January of the next year (1943) six 
Holy Name societies met at St. John’s representing the six par- 
ishes of Whiting. A year later, November 29th, the same group 
met again at St. John’s. Things are looking up. 


The war and post war years manifestly reveal war psy- 
chology and motifs in the Holy Name activity. On Sunday, 
Jan. 2, the St. John’s Holy Name was host to all the Holy Name 
societies of Whiting, with Sgt. Walter Poracky as guest speaker. 
The next meeting was on the evening of Monday, Jan. 24, in 
which pictures were shown of the bloody battle of Tarawa... 
Of course there was pinochle . . . military men were invited 
guests ... the meeting was inaugurated so that “Sunday work- 
ers can come down and get acquainted ... The Lt. Eddie Hicko 
Night, Feb. 21, was a gala event sponsored to honor a return- 
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ing hero. Returned also on furlough, was his brother, Sgt. Joe. 
May 14th, Roy Neering told his thrilling war experiences. The 
days of recollection, the corporate communion, and other things 
spiritual mingled with war movies and returned hero features, 
Mother's Day Meetings, Father and Son Parties. There seems 
to be a new life injected into the society. 


Though the Holy Name paper no longer appears, (we found 
one number of the “Word” Feb. 13, 1944) there is a peppy 
letter sent out at regular intervals from the Parish Basement 
Publicity Center. 


From one of these, over the name of Father Lefko, we learn 
about a new Holy Name activity, the Contact Plan (designed 
and developed by Charles Romanovich). It is to be known as 
the St. John’s Holy Name Society Personal Contact Plan. It 
will be used only for “important and emergency matters.” 


The plan is to operate in the following manner: a member 
receives an envelope with a slip of paper on which is a list of 
names of neighboring parishioners. The recipient's name is 
second on the list. All information comes to this second man 
from the one above, all information from the group below is 
passed by the second man to the first and by him is borne to 
the rectory. The second man must keep the first informed about 
changes of address in his group: he is to submit to the man 
above him the present and past addresses of those who have 
moved out of or moved into his group. He is to promote the 
enrollment of new members by getting applications signed and 
passed to the rectory in the same way as the other matters. 


Though this plan is in process of formation it does reveal the 
modern and efficient organizational activity of the Holy Name 
under Father Lefko’s guidance. 


Since its founding, the Holy Name Society has been a great 
force for good, the right arm of the Church in the battle for 
Catholic ideals. The very immensity of activity has precluded 
the mention of even a goodly fraction of those who have done 
the good work. 


Countless hours are spent in organizational arrangement, in 
preparing for events, in encouraging members, and in doing the 
menial tasks, with no one to praise. These real makers of his- 
tory often are passed without any mention except for such 
slighting anonymity as the “‘others too numerous to mention’’— 
“and all the other members.” 


Full and exact credit must await another book, altogether 
complete and unerring. 
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Perforce passing over so many, we give the list of presidents 
from the first years to the present time: Stephen Biel, John 
Straka, Leo Zack, William Walsko, George Kaminsky, Joseph 
Biel, Ben Smolar, Steve Wargo, John Kaminsky, Paul Monastyr- 
ski, James LaPert, John Miterko, Charles Romanovich, Andrew 
Fedorko, Thomas Ryan, John Kalicky. 


The Holy Name Journal 


Towards the end of 1930 an enterprising group of young 
men in the Holy Name Society started a little journal, probably 
the first regular publication under parish auspices. It was called 
the HNS, just three letters sufficing. It was ‘‘a paper edited by 
the Holy Name Society for the interest of the members of the 
Holy Name men.” The first staff consisted of an editor-in- 
chief, John Toth; a sports reporter, Joseph Hlisny; a social 
reporter, John Bugyis; and a staff artist, Jack Peters. The guid- 
ing spirit was Father Stadtherr. 


This little first paper was a simple mimeograph effort, far 
different from the present constantly expanding published out- 
put at St. John’s. But it was swelling with ambition. The first 
number starts the parish history, gathered from musty garrets 
and personal buttonholing by John J. Straka. The author of 
this Jubilee history relied much on him for a section of his 
work. 


There is prose and poetry, much wholesome admonition, 
chronicle of events, the usual chuckles, and the personal “‘digs’’. 
From it one can learn of the marriages of members and the 
blessed events. From it we learn of the vocations, the cultural 
activities, the sports, the initiations, the aspirations, and accom- 
plishmenis of the Holy Name Society. 


The journal changes names several times. Following the 
HNS was the Holy Name Journal, which in turn was succeeded 
by the H.N.S. Monthly Lines. Then very soon came the H.N.S. 
Monthly News, which was followed by the Holy Name Word 
(or just the Word). With few interruptions the paper was pub- 
lished monthly from October, 1930, until January, 1943. 


Of all the names employed, it seems to this writer that the 
best expression of the ideals of the publication is the title 
“Word"’. It was suggested by Father Bernard Mores, C.PP.S., 
then still a seminarian. We quote his letter from the February 
number, 1940: ‘A word is the expression of an idea—letting 
the other fellow know what you're bothering your head about. 


The WORD should let the Holy Namers know what the editors 


and what the society are bothering their heads about. Then 
again, what a wealth of easy usage: in the first place it’s short; 
saves space and work. Likewise, instead of speaking about the 
distribution of the Holy Name Journal and the like, one can say, 


‘Did the ““Word” get around?’ 


“But now we come to the real depth of the title. The Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity is called the Word 3f God. ‘In 
the beginning was the Word and the Word was God... And 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us.’ The Holy 
Namers have dedicated themselves especially to the prevention 
of ill usage of the name Jesus. Jesus is the Word. He is the 
Word made flesh, taking our nature, our manhood. Since Jesus 
is the Word we must reverence the name. . 


“Compared to this Word, however, the Journal is but a 
little Word. But its ideals and its spirit are the same; it is part 
of the spirit of the ‘Word’. The ‘Word’ came to spread the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man, peace, love, and co-opera- 
tion in everything worthwhile. May the little Word ever be a 
mouthful of good spirit, something worth saying.” 


The Holy Name paper was a good register of enthusiasm 
and co-operation, and surely one of the finest outlets for zeal 
and enthusiasm. A safety valve it was also, through which the 
young men could let off steam in the form of sharp blasts of 
criticism, though in many instances we feel the anonymous critic 
dwelt in the parish house. 


In the very first issues one is able to detect the expertness 
of Jack Peter's sketches. The March number of 1931 has as 
frontispiece, a touching Thorn-crowned Savior, from his pen. 
Gentle-flowing lines of the Sacred Face manifest the depth of 
suffering, the sublime beauty of pain, the love that bore our 
offenses. Throughout the years we find many heavy, serious, 
and meaningful drawings, nearly all of them very good, the 
work of parish youth, Peters, Kaminsky, Kasper, Kinsock, 
Sanusky, and Gerba. There is much, too, in a lighter vein, the 
fanciful and gay, whether it be the “‘nag”’ or the Easter Bunny 
of the grade school grad, the choir boy, the newly-wed wash- 
ing dishes . . . or any fancy design. 


An undercurrent of earnest facing of life with religious 
ideals and motives, the amateur—almost professional—in style 
and arrangement make some numbers delightful reading. The 
light, easy sketches of Kasper and the fanciful pen of Monastyr- 
ski together with the exact design in Kinsock’s drawing are all 
worthy of comment. 

From the journal we learn the endless current trivia which 
are the “‘fulling’’ in any history of parochial activity. We learn 
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about the bunco games, the sports, the meetings, the sources 
of petty grousing over lack of interest, the fun at games and 
amusements. Where else, for instance, than in the youths’ paper 
could we learn about ‘Benedict’, the parrot who got his name 
from the fact that he could imitate Father Benedict? When 
the polly died many mourned his passing. Reading over the 
journal brings back much of the spirit of depression days. Not 
only is money hard to collect but the amounts are pitiably small, 
admission prices by present standards ridiculously low, and there 
are many ‘Hard Times’ dances. 


Only from the journal could we learn of the unavoidable 
confusion that accompanied the formation and development of 
organizations and their various activities. Only a Junior Holy 
Name youth, named Ben Chilla, could write, probably with 
tongue in cheek and with a slight tinge of masculine supercilious- 
ness, the following: “It was a night on which three meetings were 
scheduled at the hall (club rooms on Indianapolis Blvd.). One 
of the clubs retired to the school basement. Most of the other 
two preferred to watch the new church tower ‘try’ to burn (this 
confirms our data for the tower fire, mentioned previously), 
but the handful of Junior Daughters of Mary who had first right 
to the room staged a near riot when the Junior Holy Name boys 
walked in and took possession for the rest of the meeting. How- 
ever, the one stalwart of the opposition was bribed with a stick 
of candy, and then the Junior Holy Name party proceeded un- 
molested. Home made cakes and coffee were served as refresh- 


ments.” (Jan. 1931, HNS.) 


From no other source can we judge what defeats, trials, 
failures, and incentives to gloom, attended parish activities 
throughout the fifty years of history. Dramatically this is repre- 
sented by the April number in 1932. Here we have the depth 
of despond. There is no frontispiece. In a big white space are 
the words instead: “This represents the interest the members 
take in me.’ At the bottom: “‘Persecution Number.”’ Under the 
staff head: “Editors: Nobody in particular. That is Why I 
(HNS) Never get Anywhere.” “‘A Few Pertinent Facts Concern- 
ing MY History."’ There follows the most lacrimose editorial 
we have ever read. 


The writer of this history has made an effort to study the 
content of the Holy Name paper from the first to the last issue. 
For this huge sheaf of source material he is indebted to Mr. Ben 
Smolar, who furnished him with all the copies available. Only 
a few numbers could not be gotten. To Mr. Smolar and Mr. 
Thomas Ryan belongs the credit of having brought a personal 
understanding to the mass of factual data, especially concern- 
ing sports. 
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Most of the articles are unsigned. Consequently it is im- 
possible to give due credit in most instances. Often there is no 
list of staff names. Hurry and haste are hostile to consistency 
and completeness. Nevertheless, we feel we should mention 
that at times the paper attained an excellence rarely found in 
amateur efforts of parish youth. 


For the record we present the names of the editors: John 
J. Toth, William Walsko, Joseph J. Biel, Thomas Ryan, Eddie 
Kasper, Paul Monastyrski, William Sanusky, Leslie Henrikson. 
To them and to the many anonymous contributors we express 


our thanks. 
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Junior Rosary Society 


The Junior Rosary Society is not characterized as “‘Junior”’ 
because it is intended only for the girls or younger ladies of the 
parish, but because it was organized later than the Senior Society, 
which was in existence since 1898. The Junior group began on 
Feb. 25, 1934, when Father Kostik held a meeting of the young- 
er and English speaking women of St. John’s. He was ably 
assisted by Mrs. Michael Kasper. About seventy-five women 
were present. From among these the first officers were chosen, 
with Father Kostik as their president, Mary Hlavach was made 
vice-president, Mary Staucet, secretary, and Sue Markovich, 
treasurer. 


As explained at the second meeting, the Society aims to 
promote the spirit of unity among the women, the learning and 
spreading and defending of the truths of faith by prayer, in- 
struction, and example, and the daily recitation of the rosary— 
or at least of one decade. Above all it seeks the sanctification 
of its own members through prayer and the sacraments. The 
members receive Holy Communion in a body four times a 
year. 


At the second meeting a Librarian, Mary Kapitan, was ap- 
pointed to care for the hymn books used during the Rosary 
devotions which were held every fourth Sunday of the month. 
Likewise, it was determined that the officers and promoters 
should form the executive committee. The entire society is 
divided into circles of fifteen members each, representing the 
fifteen mysteries of the Rosary and forming a living Rosary. 
Each circle has its Promoter, and the growth of the organization 
is through the formation of new circles. The seventy-five charter 
members comprised five circles, and before the end of the first 
year two additional circles were formed, the sixth with Mrs. 
Stephen Wargo, and the seventh with Mrs. Michael Godza as 
Promoter. 


Affiliated with the National Council of Catholic Women al- 
most from the beginning, the Rosary Society was prominent in 
the N.C.C.W. throughout its entire existence. Mrs. John Henrik- 
son, Mrs. Michael Godza, Mrs. julius Kinsock, and Mrs. John 
Kasperan were the delegates to the diocesan convention held 
in Gary in 1934. Mrs. John Kasperan was the first lady of the 
parish to be chosen vice-president of the N.C.C.W. of .he Whit- 
ing District and Mrs. Charles Zyara, secretary. The first Ham- 
mond Deanery meeting of the N.C.C.W. was held at St. John’s 
on Sept. 14, 1938. The following January Mrs. Stephen Wargo 
was made president of the Whiting district of the Council. The 
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Diocesan Convention of the National Council was held in Whit- 
ing in June 1941. Some members of the Rosary Society are on 
the District and Deanery Board of the N.C.C.W. and one, Mrs. 


John Bodney, is Diocesan Historian. 


The society from its inception interested itself in very useful 
endeavors. One of the very first of these was the serving of 
hot-soup lunches to the school children. Mrs. Stephen Wargo 
organized the project and received much assistance from Mrs. 
John Kasperan, Mrs. Michael Godza, Mrs. Joseph Pustek, and 
Mrs. Michael Adzima. The ladies report that the lunches were 
so delicious and wholesome that it became a “cash and carry” 
affair, for many of the ladies of the parish would bring con- 
tainers and buy soup to take to their homes. 


We can only offer a meager sketch of the other activities. 
In the bazaars the Rosary Society always offered something 
attractive and practical as one should expect. In 1934, bed 
spreads, sheets, and pillow cases were displayed. In °35, a cedar 
chest filled with linens was raffled off—both Junior and Senior 
Rosary Societies took part. In '36, there was an apron booth— 
In the Fall Festival of °45, an apron booth in charge of Mrs. 
Walter Weber—Mrs. Michael Bodney took care of the bakery 
goods—Mrs. John Kender had her fellow-members stationed 
at the Whiting License Bureau selling chances on the articles dis- 
played at the Bureau—Food and refreshments were under 
direction of Mrs. Ralph McCampbell. A prospective Rosary 
Society member, little Miss Caro] Peters, won the gas range 
donated by the society for the raffle. 


On October 25, 1936, a fine fur neck piece was given as 
a door prize at a card party. The fur was donated by Krammer 
Fur as an award to the Rosary Society for having the largest 
crowd at a tour of the store . . . Pantry Showers for the Sisters 
began on Nov. 28, 1937, under Mrs. Mary Staucet . . . mem- 
bers brought canned goods and other staple foods . .. the 
showers are now an annual affair . . . The Blanket Club was be- 
gun on Feb. 17, 1938... to be a member one had to purchase 
a blanket, paying by weekly installments for twenty-two weeks 

. or be lucky and win one in the weekly drawings . . . later 
on other merchandise was purchased on the same plan... the 
aim was to raise money for the New School. . . the great suc- 
cess was in large measure due to the hard work of Miss Rose 
Biel and Mrs. John Bodney in directing and encouraging the 
members for a number of years. 


A donation of toys by the members at the Toy Shower of 
Nov. 17, 1938, under direction of Miss Mary Ryan, furnished 
nice gifts to the Missionary Catechists. 
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In accordance with the aim of the Society to promote a 
knowledge of Catholic thought, a movie entitled ““‘The Most 
Precious Thing in Life’’ was shown under the auspices of the 
Society on Nov. 8, 1935. The discussion club was formed on 
Jan. 26th of the next year. The plan was to meet every second 
Monday evening and every fourth Sunday after the regular 
meetings. Mrs. Stephen Wargo held the first meeting of the club 
in her home on Sept. 21, 1939. This club is still in existence 
and is known as the St. Gemma Study Club . . . composed of 
eight members, it has made a study of such good Catholic books 
as Means of Grace, The Mass, Collected Works of the Little 
Flower by Father Albert Dolan, and the Life of Christ, by Isidore 
O'Brien. 

New study clubs were formed in January of 1947 with the 
following as leaders: Mrs. Edward Shisslak, Mrs. Ben Smolar, 
Mrs. George Fedorko, Mrs. Andrew Dybel. 


The Society was much interested in the religious-patriotic 
work during the war years . . . members took turns in selling 
War Bonds and stamps at the local theatres . . . they sent 
rosaries to Father Tatar for thé men in the service . . . con- 
tributed toward purchase of Mass Kits, and conducted cloth- 
ing drives for relief of the war stricken. The church basement, 
equipped with a kitchen, was picked as an Ajir-Raid shelter... 
and several members even took Canteen courses. 


Toward the beauty of the house of God the Society con- 
tributed the “Sacred Heart of Mary’’ window in the church. It 
was blessed on their fifth anniversary, Feb. 12, 1939. 


On the tenth anniversary the group received Holy Com- 
munion in a body at the eight o'clock Mass on May 28, 1944 

. in the afternoon all were present for the colorful coronation 
of the Blessed Mother . . . The anniversary banquet was held 
on June 12th at Phil Smidt’s Restaurant . . . The Reverend 
Fathers and the past presidents were honored guests. Mrs. John 
Fiedler acted as chairman, and Mrs. Ralph McCampbell as 
Toastmistress. 


The Society frequently served delicious meals on special 
occasions .. . on Feb. 15, 1945, for the Drama Club honor- 
ing James La Pert, its director ... on May 16, 1946, for the 
eighth grade and High School graduates, a breakfast . . . on 
August I, 1946, a luncheon for the clergy assisting at the 
funeral of Father Fred Schaeper .. . the ladies also welcome the 
returning Sisters to their home at St. John’s Convent, cleaned 
and brightened by many brisk and busy hands for the new 
year ...a festive banquet is the climax of this welcome to the 
Sisters .. . In Nov. of °38 a church supper for the parish. 
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To the Society is due the honor of having organized the 
Parent Teachers Association in the parish, which has as its pur- 
pose the promotion of better. relations between teacher, parent, 
and pupil. Approximately seventy-five mothers and fathers were 
present at a meeting held on Nov. 21, 1946, unto this end. 
Mrs. George Fedorko and her committee made the plans and 
deserve credit for their success. 


For its own recreational enjoyment the Society has had in- 
teresting, even amusing meetings. The first beach supper was 
held at Forsythe Park on June 25, 1940... just as the ladies 
were preparing to sink their teeth into luscious slices of water- 
melon a terrific wind whipped up a driving rain, which sent the 
picnickers scurrying for home. To create greater interest, es- 
pecially for the summer meetings which are more readily skip- 
ped, it was decided in June 19, 1941, that each circle should take 
a turn in furnishing some sort of entertainment at each meet- 
‘Ing . . . Talent of members in this field was shown by the 
humorous skit, directed by a member, Mrs. Henry Moldraski, 
presented at the annual Christmas party held Dec. 5, 1946. 


Among the other interests of the Rosary Society we must 
mention the visiting of the sick members for which a special 
committee is appointed . . . the encouraging of the parish Girl 
Scouts . . . the ironing of the Church linens, a task of love for 
the Altar performed for many years. 


For the Jubilee Year the Society arranged an ambitious 
Jubilee Card Party held April 13 at the Whiting Community 
Center... The White Altar Drape is a Jubilee present to the 
Church. 


It is well to mention that the Rosary Society lists the follow- 
ing as “Annual affairs’’: Card Party, Ice Cream Social, Beach 
Supper, Pinochle and Bunco Tournament, Christmas Party, and 
Sisters’ Shower and Sisters’ Tea. 


Of all the events in the past thirteen years probably the most 
talked about was the “‘time they got on the radio... W.G.N. 
at that.” The members with their friends attended the Tommy 
Bartlett Show, ““Meet the Stars’” at Home Arts Guild in Chi- 
cago on September 19, 1946. The luncheon, the broadcast, 
and the program that followed were all characterized as de- 
lightful—delightful too was it to meet the Hollywood Hair 
stylist, Miss Helen Hunt. 


Signally blessed throughout these years, the Rosary So- 
ciety now numbers fifteen complete circles. A sixteenth is in 
process of formation. The total membership is 229. Contri- 
buting much toward this progress was Father Kostik, director 
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until Aug. 16, 1945. The new director, Father Lefko, continued 
the encouragement of the good work, and by way of his own 
contribution suggested the formulation of a Constitution and 
by-laws. 


So many of the members of the Rosary Society have been 
busy co-operating in parish endeavors these thirteen years that 
it is impossible to give full credit to them all. We shall, how- 
ever, add the list of officers who are at present filling their term, 
and the list of past presidents. To add further details would 
only add to the bulk of a work already getting out of bounds. 


Past Presidents: Mrs. Stephen Wargo, Mrs. Stephen Biel, 
Miss Ann Latiak, Mrs. Joseph Straka, Miss Mary Biel, Mrs. John 
Kaminsky, Mrs. John Bodney, Mrs. Ralph McCampbell, Mrs. 
John Fiedler, Mrs. Michael Bodney. 


Present Officers: President, Mrs. Edward Shisslak; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Ted Price; Secretary, Mrs. Thomas Ryan; 
Treasurer, Miss Rose Biel; Publicity, Mrs. Philip Smith. 


(The writer of this history wishes to express to the ladies 
of the Rosary Society his deep appreciation for their kindness 


_in furnishing for him detail summaries of all the minutes of 


their meetings. Thanks are especially due to Mrs. Thomas 
Ryan, the secretary.) 


Daughters of Mary 


The Sodality of the Daughters of Mary is a religious society 
whose purpose is to foster in its members a devotion to our 
Blessed Lady that will manifest itself in personal holiness and 
active Catholicity. It seeks to bring its members, through imita- 
tion of Our Lady, close to Christ and to draw others to know 
Him, love Him, and serve Him and His Church. The Blessed 
Virgin is held up to the Sodality as the highest ideal of woman- 
hood. An international group, uniting the Catholic women of 
every land, it is enriched with countless indulgences, all of which 
can be gained by faithful members. 


The Mother Sodality, to which all other Sodalities must be 
aggregated to enjoy the benefit of the indulgences and privileges 
granted to it by the Roman Pontiffs, is the Sodality of the Roman 
College established in 1563. The power to aggregate other 
sodalities of OUR LADY to this Mother Sodality is the ex- 
clusive privilege of the Father General of the Society of Jesus. 
The bishop is the superior of all Sodalities existing in the non- 
Jesuit parishes in his diocese. However, he usually delegates his 
powers to a priest who becomes the Director and Superior of the 
individual Sodality or Sodalities within his parish. 


The Daughters of Mary at St. John’s owe their origin to 
Father Kostik who called the young women of the parish to- 
gether for this purpose. The exact date is not known but it was 
in the year of 1926. The first president was Mrs. Joseph 
(O’Drobinak) Dvorscak. Meetings were held for a time in 
Sister Maurice’s classroom. But we are told that when the girls 
were found to leave notes for the boys in the desks in this all- 
boy classroom, the meeting place was shifted to the school 
basement. 


From the beginning the Sodality was interested in the new 
Church and found the means to pay for the altar of the Blessed 
Mother, at which many of their devotions were held. 


The money was collected by various means—raffles, ice 
cream socials, bazaars, and dances. 

The first retreat lasting for three days and conducted by a 
Precious Blood Father ended on the Feast of St. Agnes, Jan. 21, 
1931. Later the retreat was absorbed by the Annual Youth 
Retreat. 

In Feb. 1938 the Daughters became a unit of the Catholic 
Daughters of America, a national organization with more than 
200,000 women and girl members and an additional 15,000 


girl members in the Junior Order. 
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“PAT” WIRTZ 


oe 


MARY SCHNEIDER STEPHEN ZABRECKY 


THE SECRETARIAL STAFF 


MILDRED KRAUSKY 


OUR HELP 


THE GERBAS AT WORK 


MRS. KASPERAN & MRS. HENRIKSON 
MAKING VESTMENTS 


ST. JOHN’S AIR SCOUTS 


It was then decided to substitute the name “Daughters of 
Mary Court’’ for ‘Daughters of Mary’’. However, the affiliation 
lasted for only a year and was broken off because—so it was 
alleged—"‘things did not work out as was first expected.” 


Two delegates are sent every year to the Summer School 
of Catholic Action held in Chicago at Hotel Morrison. The pur- 
pose of these gatherings is to give both Director and Sodalist an 
opportunity to learn the best methods of organization, and at 
the same time sustain and deepen the spiritual motivation under- 
lying their activity. Elective courses are offered for those wish- 
ing to specialize in literature, liturgy, social programming, and 
similar study. 


Though the function of the sodality is primarily spiritual 
(for this reason the monthly Communion is the most important 
duty), it is deeply interested in external work connected with 
parish activity. An example is the Christmas and Thanksgiving 
““‘basket”’ furnished to one or other needy family. 


Noteworthy likewise was the singing at the 9:15 Mass on 
Sundays, kept up for a long time, but eventually discontinued. 


Before the Drama Club was formed, the D of M did a pretty 
good job in the dramatic field. In January 1931, “Miss Cherry 
Blossom" was produced with the help of Father Ernst, Director 
at that time. This was a musical comedy with a cast of about 


39 members of the Sodality. Later “Alibi Bill’ was produced. 


The first paper also started in 1931. Millie Dancisak, Eleanor 
Kubeck, Ann Cvaniga, and Gay Rusko were on the staff. They 
were indebted to Jack Peters of the Holy Name staff for the 
design of the four page effort, called “Doings of the Month”’. 
The name was later changed to “‘Virgin’s Voice’’. 


In April of the same year the Daughters gave their first 
supper. This was the beginning of the ““Annual Suppers’, and 
today we can look back rather wistfully when we recall that a 
mere forty cents bought roast beef, beans, potatoes, and “‘all 
the trimmings’. Mary Papach was chairman of the first success, 


guided and helped by Mrs. Henrikson and Mrs. Kritzer. 
A Mother and Daughter and a Father and Daughter break- 


fast have also become D. of M. institutions at St. John’s. 
Mother’s Day is always celebrated with some sort of enter- 
tainment. 

Among the annual social events is the summer outing with 
the unforgettable boat excursions to Benton Harbor or picnics 
at the Sand Dunes, Lake Eliza, or Marquette Park. 


The Daughters celebrated their Tenth Anniversary in 1936 
with a dinner given in honor of all the former officers. And at 
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the twentieth anniversary—more in line with modern sophistica- 
tion—a tea was given. Mary Spilly and Margaret Barsich were 
in charge. 


In accordance with the ideals of Christian modesty, dear to 
the heart of every Daughter of Mary, an effort was made in 
1940 to give the annual bathing beauty contest a turn toward 
the better. Lillian Fedorko was named chairman of a committee 
which contacted the various city organizations in an endeavor 
to substitute formal gowns for bathing suits at this event. It was 
not to the committee's discredit that their efforts failed. 


During the war the D. of M. wrote to all servicemen in the 
parish. These letters were skillfully and interestingly written by 
Mary Mores. Under the chairmanship of Donnie Furiak, the 
“G.I. Jive’, a dance for servicemen, was sponsored. But be- 
cause of the war the annual spring formal was cancelled. 


In 1946 it was revived under the glamorous form of 
Cinderella's Ball. Miss Patricia Stevens of the Patricia Stevens’ 
Modelling School came down to choose our Cinderella. The 
honors fell upon Miss Betty Furiak. One of the many gifts 
showered upon the local Cinderella was a modelling course from 
Miss Stevens. 


In Feb. 1944, the D. of M. undertook the sponsoring of the 
Girl Scouts and furnishing leaders for them. The first inter- 
mediary council consisted of Julian Hudak, Libby Matlon, and 
Mildred Kurella. They sought to assist Marge Macnak in this 
work. They helped also in the organization of the Brownies. 


As their part in the Jubilee celebration, the D of M spon- 
sored a dance at Danceland with Griff William's orchestra. 
This well-known band plus the enthusiasm of the D of M made 
the dance a huge success. 


The present officers are: President, Dorothy Vidovich; 
Vice-President, Mildred Spilly; Treasurer, Lillian Jefchak; Re- 
cording Secretary, Dorothy Bodney; Financial Secretary, Mary 
Ann Timko; Chaplain, Dolores Cross. From its small beginning 
the group has now grown to an active membership of 110. 


The Delta Mu 


The first meeting of the “Delta Mu Sorority’’ was held on 
May 29, 1944, in a spirit of both venture and desperation. The 
Junior Daughters of Mary found it difficult to carry on... it 
was hard to get the high school girls to come to meetings, to 
take an active interest. Someone with a spark of imagination 
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hit upon a Pauline idea . . . as long as we get the girls to 
show an interest no matter what the name, we should be satis- 
fied . . . in consequence a bit of Grecian glamour made of the 
Junior D. of M. the Delta Mu with the same purpose as before. 
Thus came into being the sorority which is dedicated to the 
honor and glory of the Blessed Mother. 


It is both religious and social, and falls within the jurisdiction 
of Father Telegdy. Meetings are held every month. In its brief 
history the Delta Mu has sponsored three formal dances. The 
first was held on May 4, 1945, at the Social Room of the Com- 
munity Center. The theme was “‘Stardust’’. About twenty-eight 
couples attended this dance for which a local orchestra was 
hired. In 1946 the dance was called ‘Moonlight Gardens’, 
held on June 21, at the St. John’s Ballroom. The formal in 
1947 had as theme “Spring Fantasy’’. It was held on April 18, 
and featured Eddie Kay's Orchestra. 


The sorority has about ninety members. Following is a list 
of the members who have held office or undertaken special 
tasks: Lillian Jefchak, Dolores Cross, Violet Skurka, Rosemarie 
Kosior, Jacqueline Hudak, Dorothy Poracky, Ann Mika, Ruth 
Kaminsky, Barbara Mateja, Betty Petkovich, Georgene Berdis, 
Annette Kashak, Florence Pramuk, Dolores McCampbell, Lillian 
Gasenica, Bernadine Dolak, Florence Kalicky, Genevieve Hudak, 
Dolores Paunicka, Mary Jane Jancosek, Marian Snarich, Helen 
Sotak, Lucille Murovich, and Anne Frances Stasny. 
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Third Order of St. Francis 


The Third Order of St. Francis was founded by the great 
saint of Assisi for those devout souls who could not enter a 
religious order but sought nevertheless to live in accordance with 
the pious Franciscan spirit. St. Francis with the aid of Cardinal 
Ugolino, later Gregory IX, wrote a rule for these earnest souls. 
The influence of this rule, especially in creating the spirit of 
peace and brotherly love, can rightly be compared with the 
great influence of the Religious Orders of the Franciscans them- 
selves. About seventy-five saints have been tertiaries of St. 
Francis, among them being St. Elizabeth of Hungary; St. Louis, 
King of France; St. Ferdinand, King of Castile; St. Thomas 
More; St. Jean-Baptiste Vianney, the cure of Ars. Great Christ- 
ian poets and writers like Dante and Petrarch, Cervantes, and 
Lope de Vega; great discoverers like Christopher Columbus and 
Vasco da Gama; great scientists like Galvani and Volta; great 
musicians like Liszt; great popes like Pius IX, Leo XIII, and 
Pius X have been members of the Third Order. Within the last 
century it has grown to number millions throughout the world. 


(Cath. Ency. Vol. XIV, p. 641-2.) 


The members of the Third Order seek to avoid extremes 
of cost and style in living, excess in matters of recreation, 
especially regarding shows and dances, and aim at temperance 
in eating and drinking. They recite special prayers daily, seek 
to attend Mass daily, to maintain a spirit of peace and. charity 
toward all, to avoid indecency and vulgarity in speech, to keep 
from their homes all books which menace virtue, and to help 
toward relief of the poor and toward the divine service. 


(Franciscan Almanac, 1938, p. 363-4.) 


The spirit of the gentle Poverello is sure to be present in a 
parish and bring with it the blessings of peace and love, if at 
least a few chosen souls dedicate their lives to the ideals of the 


Third Order of St. Francis. 


At St. John’s the Third Order was founded on Feb. 22, 
1923, in accordance with the wishes of Father Benedict. The 
Souvenir of Dedication (1931) tells us that Rev. Kazimir Za- 
krajcek, O.F.M., a missionary, established the little group. It 
then comprised twelve members. Four years later Father Kostik 
had a Franciscan Father, who is mentioned elsewhere in this his- 
tory, Father Sulek, to enroll a group of new members. Though 
these latter numbered only six, the organization continued to 
grow and in 1931 there were over sixty. The first meeting of 
which we have a record was held on Feb. 19, 1927. Father 
Kostik was the moderator; Mary Kandalec, president; Mary 
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Mikuly, vice-president; Mary Kosiba, treasurer; Mary Dubeck, 
secretary. As far as we can learn the living members then 
numbered fifty-five, while thirty-seven had gone to their reward. 
The officers today are: Rev. John Lefko, moderator; Mary 
Mikuly, president; Veronica Suty, vice-president; Mary Gren- 
chik, secretary; Anna Siron, treasurer; Helen Pustek, enlister of 
new members and visitor of the sick. 
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The Legion of Mary 


“The Legion of Mary is an Association of Catholics, who, 
with the sanction of the Church and under the powerful leader- 
ship of Mary Immaculate, Mediatrix of all graces, have formed 
themselves into a Legion for service in the warfare which is per- 
petually waged by the Church against the world and its evil 
powers. The Legionaries hope to render themselves worthy of 
their great heavenly Queen by their loyalty, their virtues and 
their courage. The Legion of Mary is therefore organized on 
the model of an army, principally on that of the army of ancient 
Rome ... but the army and the arms of Legionaries of Mary 
are not of this world.”’ (Official Handbook of the Legion of 
Mary, p. 1-2.) 


The Legion seeks personal sanctification and active co-opera- 
tion with the ecclesiastical authorities in carrying out the work 
of the Church. It is at the disposal of the bishop of the diocese 
and the parish priests for every form of social service and 
Catholic Action they deem suitable for the welfare of the Church. 


The unit of the Legion is the Praesidium, named after a 
title of our Blessed Lady. Two or more Praesidia are governed 
by a Curia, above which stands the Comitium; ranking higher is 
the Senatus, above which stands the Concilium Legionis. 


The Legion of Mary had its first meeting at St. John’s on 
March 25, 1943. Ground had been laid for the founding by 
Father John Frawley from Ft. Wayne who came to St. John for 
the purpose of arousing interest in Legion ideals. Father Gerard 
Lutkemeier undertook the task of direction and organization. 
The first officers were Anne Seman, president; John Miterko, 
vice-president; Gloria Kosior, secretary; Josephine Biel, treasur- 
er. Among the other charter members we find: Mrs. Frank 


Drackley, Mary Kostolnik, John Kostolink, Mrs. Art Miller. 


The name for the local praesidium was suggested by the 
novena being held at the church at this time; it was in honor of 
Our Lady of Victory. Accordingly, the new praesidium was 
given this iitle. A junior praesidium, organized shortly after- 
ward chose as its name Mirror of Justice Praesidium. It was re- 
organized on Sept. 2, 1946, and has nine members at present. 
The work of the Junior Legionaries, who are under eighteen 
years of age, is to study the Handbook, assist at the Summer 
School, acquire Auxiliary members, and help the seniors in 
many ways. 

The Legion has been fortunate in having spiritual-minded 


priests as directors who have taken a live interest in all its 
work. However, thus far they have not had a long tenure of 
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office. Father Gerard Lutkemeier remained until July 9, 1945, 
when he was transferred to prepare for his present task as 
assistant librarian at St. Joseph’s College. He was succeeded 
by Father Joseph Anthamatten who was director from Sept. 
3, 1945, until his departure from St. John’s in September of 
the next year, when Father Edward Moorman, the present 
director, took charge. 


Outstanding Legion events for 1946 were the Legion Acies 
celebration at Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago, in March, and 
the first Curia meeting, held in Whiting in September. 


In Chicago the representation from Whiting and the other 
Curiae was very impressive and encouraging. The sermon was 
given by Father Edwin Kaiser, of St. Joseph's College, Rensse- 
laer, Indiana. 


The Chicago Curia meeting held in Whiting, Sept. 15, 1946, 
marked the Silver Jubilee of the Legion's founding and as well 
the farewell of Father Anthamatten and the welcome to Father 
Moorman. Legion members will not readily forget the beautiful 
altar made for the Heavenly Queen, nor, for that matter, Fath- 
er Anthamatten’s cutting his cake at the end of the evening. 
Chicagoans will long treasure the hospitality of St. John’s and 
its effective way of getting things done. 


The small seeds sown by St. John’s Legionaries blossomed 
into fruit during 1946 and 1947, when praesidia were formed 
in other Lake County parishes, namely St. Joseph’s in Ham- 
mond, St. John’s in St. John, Ind., and Sacred Heart in East 
Chicago. Since the Legion was growing in this area, it was felt 
that it should withdraw its membership from the Chicago Curia 
and form a local Curia. God's stamp of approval was apparent 
when permission came from the Concilium in Ireland to organize 
a Lake County Curia. At a meeting of the local praesidia held 
in St. John’s on Sept. 29, 1947, the Lake County Curia was 


organized. 


Though the Legion is the most spiritual of organizations, 
it is not at all averse to wholesome fun. Evidence aplenty lies 
in the outings of which there were two in the summer of °46. 
Father Brenkus still remembers the camera-dodging at Gary's 
Marquette Park, and Father Anthamatten and Father Homco 
should remember how they got their signals crossed and the 
legionaries were nearly left stranded. Father Anthamatten even- 
tually found them at the Gary Railway station. 


Though the Legion seeks no publicity for its accomplish- 
ments, the spiritual fruit is abundant. The Lady of Victory 
Praesidium can count to its credit many visits made by its mem- 
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bers to the sick in hospitals and homes. Lapsed Catholics have 
been brought back to the fold, delayed Baptisms attended to, 
and several converts were brought into the Church. They are 
grateful to God for the grace given to a family of seven; the 
father made his peace with God, the mother rejoined the Church, 
and the children were all sent to the Catholic school. 


The summer religious instruction for pre-school age children 
has been mentioned elsewhere in this history. It is one of the 
most worthy of the Legion's efforts. Though the enrollment in 
1944 was small it has steadily increased. In 1946 the average 
attendance was 50. 


Our Lady of Victory Praesidium at St. John numbers 26 
adjutorian members and 390 auxiliaries at present, and 13 
active members. 


With little fanfare this spiritual army of the church faces 
the future. The past augurs well for still greater progress. 
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The Boy Scouts 


The Boy Scout movement is too well known to require any 
explanation of its nature and purpose in this history. Its work 
among the youth of St. John’s dates back to the second decade 
after its organization in the United States. Troop Four was 
organized at St. John's in 1920 and rechartered in 1928 only to 
disband in 1933. Reorganized in 1937, it is at present very 
active as Troop 104 of Nasaki District, Pokahon Council, Region 
Seven. A year after the reorganization some of the scouts with 
the jade green and gold bordered neckerchiefs attended the 
National Jamboree in the nation’s capital. In 1946 one of the 
scouts was privileged to attend the Philmont Scout Ranch in 
New Mexico for two weeks. In 1945 the membership reached 
45. It should be noted that the scouts’ membership, though not 
confined to St. John's, is exclusively Catholic. 


The Air Scouts were organized on Oct. 31, 1946. Together 
with the Sea and Explorer Scouts, they form the three branches 
of Senior Scouting. The uniform is aviation blue with royal- 
blue trimmings. Composed of two flights, Hell-divers and 
B.B.D.’s, they serve on four committees; Airport, Fair Weather, 
Task, and Field. Their program is designed for boys of 15 and 
older. 


In the short space allotted to the Boy Scouts it is not possible 
to give a detailed account of their activities. But their program 
is by no means limited to the out-of-doors. Much wholesome 
fun may be had indoors during winter, fall, and early spring. 


There are the parties, Halloween, Christmas, etc... .the games 
such as ducking for apples, hunting for pennies, apples on the 
string, sports of every kind . .. the scout investiture, the 


rallies, the drill and inspection, the first aid demonstrations, 
and the handicraft projects. But most important are the religious 
activities, especially the attendance at Mass and the reception of 
Holy Communion. 


Better known are the outdoor activities. Their list is legion; 
taking over the town during Boy Scout Week, scavenger hunts, 
paper drives (27 scouts from the Troop earned General Eisen- 
hower awards for collecting 1000 pounds of paper each in 
1945), from the days of stress and strain—delivery of price lists 
to the groceries as a service to O.P.A., delivery of defense stamp 
posters, and serving as O.C.D. messengers during blackouts. 
The scouts joined in the Slovak Day programs where. their 
presence contributed much enthusiasm and color. 


The favorite camping spot of the scouts is Camp Nasaki. 
It is located at “‘the foot of the hill,"” Mt. Tom, in the Indiana 
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Dunes State Park in Porter County. Many flashes of memory 
surely brighten the thoughts of all those who once belonged to 
the scouts. The notes of Robert Fasiang, who supplied the in- 
formation for this story, confirm many of such flashes: Spring: 
getting off the South Shore—lugging in the food and duffle— 
crawling over the barbed wire fence—scrambling for the double 
bunks—building a fire with damp wood—light drizzle while we 
walk through the dark woods—drying off around a blazing 
fire—joining in peppy songs—initiation of first nighters—crack- 
ers in bed—what? Morning already! We just went to bed! 
Getting the lazy bones up with a douche of water—hot food, 
but not Mom's cooking—dishwashing detail—spring flowers and 
singing birds—supper of meat balls and spaghetti topped off 
with chocolate pudding. 


The Fall memories bring back: gorgeous color of leaves— 
the flight of ducks in V formation—hunting for frogs to put in 
someone's bed—sharpening your ax and scout knife—trying to 
work a gas lantern—bacon and eggs—roasting marshmallows— 
climbing up the flag pole—climbing up the roof of the mess 
hall—blocked up chimney. 


And from the Winter: waking up mornings with snow 
on the ground—warming up at the pot-bellied stove—snowball 
fights— tobogganing down Mt. Tom—pancakes and toast— 
reading funny-books. But best of all is the Summer time: tent- 
ing in the camping grounds—playing catch on the beach— 
watermelon—throwing horse shoes—citronella versus mosquito 
—campfire songs—calling out ceremony with Indians in full 
costume—inspection—drill—skinning a rattle snake—bugle calls 
—retreat—call to the colors—taking photographs. 


The activities of the Scouts go for recreation or diversion, 
They are designed to teach initiative and self-reliance, apprecia- 
tion of nature, kindliness and charity, no mean part of the train- 
ing of the youth of St. John’s. 


Girl Scouts 


The Girl Scouts were organized in March, 1944. Though 
previously a few individuals of the parish may have belonged 
to the Girl Scouts, the date given marks the organized effort at 
St. John’s. Under the sponsorship of the Senior Daughters of 
Mary, about 30 girls from the seventh and eighth grades were 
formed into Troop No. 7 by Misses Marge Macnak and Mildred 
Martich who became the first Girl Scout leaders in the parish. 
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In this first year Troop No. 7 had its usual training by way 
of ‘‘cook outs’’ and other activity previous to the camping week 
at Camp Nasaki in the Dunes State Park. In March of '45, Troop 
No. 7 celebrated its first birthday party. 


In the fall of 1944, there was organized a Brownie Troop, 
which consists of girls under ten. This is Troop No. 27, formerly 
under Scout Leader, Marge (Kasperan) Semancik, and now 
under the leadership of Dorothy Vidovich and Dorothy Bodney. 
Halloween and Christmas parties are a part of its year's activities. 


A colorful celebration attracted much attention in March, 
1945, when Girl Scouts Week brought all the Catholic Girl 
Scouts from Whiting, East Chicago, and Hammond to St. John’s 
Church for Mass and general Communion. The American Flag 
was blessed in Church, and all the Girl Scouts solemnly recited 
the Promise and Laws of the Girl Scouts. 


In Sept., "45, Troop 14 was formed under Miss Mildred 
Martich. The Scouts celebrated the birthday of Juliette Low and 
by means of a “Penny Carnival’ were able to make a contri- 
bution to the Juliette Low Fund. This year Miss Dorothy Vido- 
vich became assistant Brownie leader. The following year she 
became Scout Leader and organized a Senior Troop consisting 
of girls from high school. Later this Troop was discontinued. 


At present the Girl Scouts, all members of St. John’s Parish, 
number seventy. The aim of the group is to help in training of 
girls to accept responsibility in line with the Scout Motto: ‘The 
girl scouts of today are the homemakers of tomorrow.’ They 
seek to be helpful in the community by the distribution of Red 
Cross information, making hospital tray favors, special scout 
training through cook-outs, training in initiative and lady-like 
conduct. 


Sports 


Even the saints have recognized the need for recreation and 
the wholesomeness of sports. Prudent pastors of souls frequently 
seek through the medium of games to direct the energies of 
youth through right channels. The club room, the baseball and 
basketball team, and the sports organizations are all means to- 
ward parish unity and guidance of youth. In this St. John’s is 
no exception. 


Only a great zeal for the good of the young men could have 
impelled the Fathers to spend their time and energy at every 
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task from the scrubbing of the floors of the club room to the 
keeping of scores at games, often with little appreciation on the 
part of those for whom they made the sacrifice. 


If we were to trace the history of sports at St. John’s we 
probably would have to go back to Father Benedict's school 
boys and their spring playing of baseball. Father also had a 
team organized among the older boys, as we have already 
mentioned in this history. But the present sports activities, as 
far as we can learn, date back to 1930 when St. John’s Athletic 
Club was organized. ““There was nothing on which to start. No 
funds, no club room, no attractions save the spirit of persever- 
ance.’ (Souvenir of Dedication, 1931.) 


We know little of that spring and summer but the Junior 
Holy Name team did well in summer baseball. ““The team was 
entered in the American Legion League and came through with 
better than .500, thanks to the excellent work of their man- 
ager, Al Dancisak."’ Hopes were expressed that many of this 
same group would “soon be tearing up and down the gridiron 
for long gains, under the tutorship of no less a person than 
Father Ernst who hails from the football-saturated countryside 
and environs of Notre Dame” (Father's home is in Mishawaka, 
near South Bend). But the fond hopes for a football team were 
not realized. 

The Athletic Club opened the bowling league that fall. There 
were six three-men teams, and both assistants, Father Ernst and 
Father Stadtherr, belonged. The latter must have been some- 
thing of an expert, for the Holy Name paper suggests that “‘for 
pointers,’ the men should see Father Stadtherr. That fall volley- 
ball was also scheduled for every Tuesday at the Community 
Gym. 

In 1931, the Athletic Club elected Albert Dancisak baseball 
manager. Father Ernst took on the task of coach while Father 
Stadtherr assisted the manager. For the followers of less strenu- 
ous sports it was good news that the Holy Name clubroom was 
finished . . . a pool table was being installed for the athletic 
club members, and the old church was being turned into a gym 
which would provide much space for many kinds of recreation. 


The Juniors, members of Junior Holy Name, played seven 
games, winning three, losing three, and tying one. An error in 
arrangements brought the Juniors in for a game with the House 
of David team, which had expected to meet the seniors. The 
game was played, nevertheless, and the valiant Juniors were 
beaten, 19-4, in the unequal contest. 


These youngsters had their difficulties too. “It seems we are 
always the goat. Let us pray for some breaks.”’ (Junior column, 
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HNS, November, 1931.) Occasionally, these complaints 
reached high. Just before a game on which the youngsters had 
specially set their heart, the pitcher was lured away by an “‘im- 
portant hunter,’ who proved to have been none other than 
the pastor himself. (Irony that only one squirrel was shot.) 
What—without a pitcher! . . . the score was 9-1, against Whitie’s 
Robins. 


The Fathers who sought to make a go of things were often 
driven to distraction, and the Holy Name paper occasionally 
fairly burns with critical exposition: attendance at meetings is 
small... the box scores of games is not complete, etc. “‘Per- 
sonally I cannot see why in a parish which boasts of several 
thousand souls (lots of young men) the same person who says 
Mass, hears confessions, preaches and instructs the servers, re- 
ceives calls at the rectory ... day... and night, is expected 
to be present at all meetings and bunco parties, clean rooms and 
scrub floors, etc., is also expected to keep score, guard athletic 
equipment, summon personally the players, and a hundred other 
things.” 


The Juniors won twenty-one games out of thirty-two in 
1931-32 season. They were proud of their new suits, though 
they “‘cost a pile of dough.” 


At this time the parish had a senior baseball team under 
direction of the athletic club, sometimes called the St. John’s 
A. A. These players were also members of the Holy Name So- 
ciety. The Junior- baseball team was formed from the Junior 
Holy Name Society. In basketball the so-called first team was 
made up of the members of the Athletic club. There was a 
second team which was “‘nearly as good.’’ These were called 
the Blue Jays. The Junior basketball team was made up of the 
Junior Holy Name members exclusively. 


It is beyond the purpose of this history to enter into detail 
regarding all the games played these seventeen years. We 
shall content ourselves with a few of the highlights, and a few 
“firsts.” 


The May issue of the Holy Name paper, 1932, tells that the 
“St. John’s baseball team is out in full regalia under the manage- 
ment of George Fedorko and Mike Papach.”’ The first annual 
banquet of the athletic club was a great success. A one act 
comedy entitled ‘Our First Performance’, put on at the banquet, 
merited the comment that it was really a ‘scream.’ Now John 
Mateja has taken over the duties as ““houseman of the athletic 
clubroom.” 
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This same summer a playground ball team was organized, 
indoor or softball was started, and a new sport, soccer, with 
George Shabi as manager, was begun. 


In the fall of 1933, the gym was completely remodelled, the 
roof again covered with tar paper, a job of patch plastering 
done on the walls, the entire interior painted, and the floor 
scrubbed and sanded. Basketball had a new manager, Peter 
‘Pin’ Martich, an alumnus from Indiana University, and a star 


in football and track. Ed Dancisak assisted him . . . season was 
good: St. John’s Athletic Association clinched the Community 
House League title . . . and are undisputed possessors of the 


basketball championship of the City of Whiting. (April, 1934) 


The next year the Holy Name Society has six basketball 
teams, the Cyclones, the Rough Riders, the Tornadoes, the 
Hurricanes, the Flashes, and the Ramblers. St. John’s Athletic 
Association basketball team entered two tournaments, one at 
Whiting Community Center, the other at Crown Point. In the 
former St. John’s finished third, out of 38 contesting teams, 
and “‘Susie’’ Dubeck was picked as one of the forwards on the 


All-Tournament Team. (March °35). 


That summer the athletic association drank the cup of bitter- 
ness to the dregs. “In one week the A.A. lost three champion- 
ship games, all by one point, in one instance in the thirteenth 
inning. Then last week they lost miserably to the weakest team 
in the league."’ We shall not quote the sad comment on lack of 
interest but rather the resolute determination, “‘next year we 
are coming back stronger than ever. Meanwhile we will cherish 
the sweet consolation that the team we put in the field was our 
own, all men of John’s, and that we played the game squarely.” 
The softball team had made great strides . . . it was “‘in the 
thick of the fight for first place . . . in the Twilight Softball 
League.” (Sept. '35.) 


A number of new things are noted in 1935: the CYO 
basketball league, the Whiting Church League, the boxing and 
wrestling show sponsored by the St. John’s A. A., the presence 
of the girls in basketball, the admission of the Daughters of 
Mary into the St. John’s Athletic Association (“‘with restric- 
tions’). That same season the two St. John’s basketball teams 
were really on top; the first team had won ten straight in the 
Whiting CYO League, the second team, the Blue Jays, came in 
second, having lost only to the first team. 


In the winter of 1936, newsworthy is the report of a skating 
race with the Stofciks victorious, Stephen, first, Peter, second, 
Frank, third; and “‘then’’, is the facetious comment, “nature 
ran out of Stofciks;’’ fourth, Mickey Yager. That year about 
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six hundred parishioners attended the school tournament on 
March 8th and 15th. Announcement is made of the semi- 
annual pingpong tournament, and another boxing and wrest- 
ling show on April 24th. There are to be six boxing and four 
wrestling bouts under direction of Ahmal Haasan. The biggest 
baseball victory that season was a ten-inning game against St. 
Casimir’s of Gary, leader of the CYO League. 


Noteworthy for the year 1937: first roller skating party 
held in New Central Rink, at Black Oak, Feb. 19th, sponsored 
by St. John’s A.A... . Ed Dancisak leaves for Houston, Texas. 
. . . In basketball the first team finished first in Church league 
and the Blue Jays tied for first in the B division of the same 
league. In the CYO the first team finished in a tie for second 
place. A joint roller skating party at Black Oak was a great 
success for all except Cecelia Kapitan who slipped and broke 
her arm. 

Great effort was made in these latter years to organize all 
the parish youth groups in the CYO. Toward year’s end in 
°37, a committee from Ft. Wayne met with representatives of all 
the young people’s groups and sought to establish the CYO. 
Sometime later in was proposed that nine of the local clubs or 
organizations be affiliated with it. It was suggested that a large 
CYO emblem on the walls of the gym would be the center or 
focus of nine pennants arranged in a circle around it. The nine 
pennants were to represent the nine members’ clubs at St. John’s. 


In 1937-38 basketball had a successful season; the girls 
teams went into the finals in both tournaments, the 8th grade 
boys into the finals in the Catholic Central tournament; the girls 
lost one of the finals by one point, as did the 8th grade boys. 
The girls lost by nine points in the South Chicago tournament. 
The parish teams were: the Big Five, the Blue Jays, Girls A. A., 
the 8th grade boys, four grade school teams. 


In spring the A. A. clubroom was enlarged to care for more 
members. There were now over one hundred . . . The Junior 
Holy Name boys rise to heights and challenge the seniors at 
ping pong... roller skating is going over with a bang. 


In baseball the fall report is that the team finished second 
in both rounds in Lake County C.Y.O. league . . . in the Whit- 
ing Twilight league the parish team finished third . . . softball 
stood 50 to 50. 


Even our meager chronicle of 1939 must mention that 
Eddie Dancisak has been made co-manager of the International 
Baseball Clinic. He and Johnny Mostil are to care for the ter- 
ritory comprising Northern Indiana and Illinois, and part of 
Michigan, about 27 counties. 
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The °38-39 basketball season ended with the Big Five 
winning 15, and losing 5 games; the Jayettes bore off the 
honors in the Calumet City League. Joe Papach and Johnny 
Ihnat were the outstanding stars of the home team. Great par- 
ish interest is evidenced by the presence of about 5000: spec- 
tators at the basketball finals . . . The volleyball team has 
done well and is ready for the tournament beginning April 13 
... A track squad is put in training .. . The Athletic Association 
awards attractive monogrammed sweaters. During the base- 
ball seasons of 1938, 1939, and 1940 Stephen Wargo was 
manager of the St. John’s A. A. baseball team, which partici- 
pated in the Whiting Twilight League and the C.Y.O. League 
in 1938 and 1939, and the Whiting Twilight League and the 
Northern Indiana League in 1940. On July 4, 1938, St. John’s 
defeated St. Peter and Paul for the “‘City Title’, during the 
City of Whiting “50th Jubilee’’ celebration. 


During the year 1941, St. John’s had a baseball team which 
participated in the Metropolitan League only, and with some 
difficulty, finished the season. The difficulty was due to the 
boys being called to the Armed Service. George Fedorko was 
manager during 1941. 


Perhaps it will be interesting to add that bowling which 
flourished in early days under Fathers Stadtherr and Ernst was 
revived and reorganized in 1941. 


Basketball in 39-40 reached an all-time high, with Eddie 
Dancisak as coach of the Blue Jays. “Over two hundred mem- 
bers of St. John’s Parish formed thirty-three teams to open the 
second annual St. John’s Parish basketball tournament on Sun- 
day, March 3, in St. John’s Gym. Twenty-seven games are 
scheduled in six divisions.” 


The Blue Jay coach, Eddie Dancisak, who had identified 
himself with St. John’s athletics very unselfishly for years, now 
receives recognition that will eventually carry him into big 
league baseball. He is made manager of the Appleton, Wis- 
consin, baseball team, a member of the Wisconsin State League. 
The previous year he had taken part in 130 games, went to 
bat 527 times, scored 77 runs, and got 163 hits. (March, 1940) 


At present he is a scout of the St. Louis Browns Farm system. 


From this time on—largely because of the war—the story 
of athletics, except for the grade school youngsters, is very 
meager. And our sources report little. We know that there 
was a baseball team, under management of John Miterko, in 
1942, which finished third in the Metropolitan League, and 
second in the Twilight League. 


——>. 


In 1946 under the managership of Vince Novotny the St. 
John nine lost out in the play-offs of the Metropolitan League 
but did receive a handsome Sportmanship Trophy. 


As to basketball, only in 1946-47 was a “‘big’’ team or- 


ganized . . . there were two teams, one of high school boys, 
the other largely of returned veterans. Each played about 
twenty games . .. With auspicious beginnings the prospects 
are good. 


Of course the grade school boys could continue sports un- 
interrupted all these years, and St. John’s youngsters aquitted 
themselves well. We shall not enter into great detail but put 
down for the record that St. John’s boys made the following 
conquests these last years: In basketball: Bishop’s Trophy in 
1941-42; second place in '42-43 and '43-44; second place in 
the Gary Tournament in 1944-45; both Bishop's Trophy and 
the Trophy for Catholic Central League of Hammond Deanery 
in 1945-46. Championship in C.Y.O. League in '46-47. In 
football: we can record only that the boys played in both 
1945 and 1946 in the C.Y.O. League, though their record here 


is not so impressive. But St. John’s always looks to the future. 
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Mary 


No history of parish activity is complete without reference 
to the faithful work of the housekeeper. Few people realize 
how many kindly services are rendered by her both to priests 
and parishioners. Through the greater part of the fifty years of 
St. John’s constant progress two housekeepers have made their 
noble contributions, Miss Katherine Wade and Miss Mary 
Schneider. We have already referred to Miss Wade and her 
pioneer service. For over two decades Mary has continued in 
the best traditions of unselfish co-operation with the work of 
the pastor and assistants. Neat, industrious, and an excellent 
cook, she has helped to make the Whiting parish house bright 
with the spirit of good cheer and hospitality. 


Mary came from Baden, Germany, in 1912 with a group 
of girls under the chaperonage of Sister Regula, C.PP.S., with 
the noble ambition of entering the convent. She has two sisters 
in the convent. But what seems a special Providence pointed a 
way to a particular vocation in the world. She went back to 
Germany in 1920, only to return a few years later. After a 
year spent in Rensselaer, Ind., she same to Whiting at the sug- 
gestion of the Rev. Sylvester Hartman, C.PP.S. Mary recalls 
that it was the week before Thanksgiving, 1924. She assisted 
at the house for about a year and a half before Father Benedict 
left for Florida. Though there have been many changes in the 
parochial residence and a constant increase in work, she has 
ever remained, always busy but never complaining of over-much 
work, always anxious to serve the priests of the parish and the 
visiting clergy as well. In this jubilee year of 1947 many pray- 
ers of thanks will be offered to God for Mary's kindness all 
these years. 
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Stephen Zabrecky 


For many of the details of the history of St. John’s one 
must have recourse to the old timers who shared in its making. 
The story that is not found in the conventional history, the in- 
timate personal or behind-the-scenes reality, must be learned 
from them. Only a few of the first pioneers are still with us, 
some retaining the clear memory of what has happened many 
years ago, and some living in the twilight of their days with 
memories no longer sharp and keen. From these sources we 
have gathered some of the information in the first part of the 
parish history. 


There are others who were still young when the parish was 
founded, or who came to it sometime thereafter. From them 
a great amount of information on the development of the par- 
ish, its trials and growing pains, was gleaned. Of these none 
was better informed than the present janitor, Steve Zabrecky. 
Especially of the stormy periods of the twenties does he re- 
tain a vivid recollection. Not all of this, we frankly admit, 
have we manifested in full detail, for charity suggested that the 
truth—though never to be violated—need not always be mani- 
fested. 


Steve Zabrecky was born in Czechoslovakia on Aug. 24, 
1883. He came to America (to Reading, Pa.) May 4, 1902. 
Thence he went to Philadelphia, where he worked as janitor 
and building custodian at a Slovak church for seven years. 
From 1910 to 1911 he attended St. Procopius College at Lisle, 
Illinois, with the priesthood as his aim. Though he discontinued 
these studies, he never lost the deep and unswerving apprecia- 
tion for the priestly dignity wherever it is found. 


He came to Whiting on June 20, 1911. Father Benedict was 
then alone at the parish, save for the help of an occasional 
assistant. (One of these was a priest often mentioned in this 
history, Clement Mlynarovich, whom Father had known in the 
old country. There was also the Rev. Michael Hudak from 
Czechoslovakia, who barely escaped with his life in the post- 
World War I confusion, because the Hungarians took him for a 
Slovak, the Slovaks for a Hungarian.) 


For a time Steve worked at the Hammond Water Works. 
Then, in 1919, he came to St. John’s as janitor, which in those 
days meant that he was to make himself useful at practically 
everything a layman can do. For all these years Steve has 
continued in that capacity, always busy, always loyal, always 
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respectful, always forthright. From a simple dutiful working- 
man he has become an institution. 


He is a member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Trust and Savings Bank. He is on the City Planning Commission 
of Hammond. He was president of the Men’s Jednota for eleven 
years. For several terms he was one of the trustees of St. 


John’s. 
On June 24, 1924, he was married to Julia Mack. The cou- 


ple was blessed with two children, Mildred, who is now teach- 
ing history at St. Mary’s College, South Bend, Indiana, and Steve, 
who is working toward his A.B. at St. Joseph's College, Indiana. 
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JUBILEE PONTIFICAL MASS 
June 29, 1947 


The Jubilee 


1947 has been characterized as Jubilee Year, closing Fifty 
Years of Grace. This apt expression conveys the inner force of 
all the parochial life, the end and purpose of all parochial activ- 
ity. With characteristic ambition to do the big things in a big 
way, Father Lefko planned to make the whole year a Jubilee 
Year. It was to begin and end with the spiritual. First was the 
two-week mission in English under the able guidance of Fathers 
John Zeller and Hugh Uhrich, both priests of the Precious 
Blood Society. The mission in the Slovak language began on 


March 23rd and was conducted by Father Louis, O.F.M. 


Though, according to this program, the social events were 
not the essence of the Jubilee, they did fill an important place. 
The first of these social events was the “Old Timers” gather- 
ing at St. John’s Ballroom, Feb. 17. It was ‘“‘something"’ for 
the old folks, who in the rapid advance of things American, 
might still retain a nostalgia for the good old days. Old num- 
bers and old dances with all their haunting rhythms were made 
to live again. The Hammond Times, Feb. 19, 1947, gives an 
account of the Jubilee celebrations, and has the following speci- 
fically on the Old Timers Gathering: “‘Most recent Jubilee event 
was held Monday when more than 350 ‘old timers’ gathered 
in the parish hall for a special dance and musical revue staged 
in their honor by younger parishioners. 


“Sixteen of the original parish members attended the festi- 
vities and studied plans for the latest project in the growing 
parish—a $750,000.00 ‘parochial center’ which will be con- 
structed in 1948. 

“In charge of the special ‘Old Timers’ program was Mary 
Cengel Moldraski, talented drama student, who wrote an original 
revue in Slovak for the occasion. 


“‘Numbers on the program included a welcome speech by 
ten year old Marian Talaby; a humorous skit, by George Saliga 
and George Grenchik; ‘A Love Story in Song’, with William 
O’Drobinak and Betty Furiak; songs by a vocal trio composed 
of Betty Furiak, Mary Grenchik, and Irene Gregorovich. The 
four piece band, headed by Steve Troksa and Louis Yager, 
played old Slovak music for the dancing oldsters.”’ 


In the Jubilee celebration all the activities of the parish 
are to be represented. In addition to the presentation of the 
“Career Angel,” treated elsewhere in this history, there was an 
exciting basketball tournament sponsored by the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, nine teams, all members of the parish, taking part. The 
Junior Rosary Society also did itself proud at a card party at 
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the Whiting Community Center, April 13. There were two days 
of recollection, one on March 9th for the men of the parish, 
preached by Father Moorman, one for the girls and women on 


May 4th, preached by Father Lefko. 


On April 27th was the much publicized dedication of the 
mural, the masterpiece of a Chicago artist, Ludwig Scheuerle. 
The work of decorating the church is not yet complete and this 
mural is part of a very ambitious plan to be executed in years 
to come. A description of the painting is found in the general 
description of St. John’s Church at the end of this history. It 
embodies a part of the sermon preached on the occasion of the 
blessing. 


Highlighting this dedication was the Sacred Concert pre- 
sented by the St. John’s Choirs under direction of Father Ed- 
ward Moorman with Paul Tonner, B. Mus., distinguished or- 
ganist and composer, of St. Joseph's College, as guest conductor. 


Partaking in the Sacred Concert were the boys’ and men’s 
choirs, the girls’ choirs, the two soloists, Evelyn Sabol and 


Bernard Kubeck, the organist, Mildred M. Krausky. 


The program, held at 2:00 P. M., was in part broadcast 
over W.J.O.B. The mural was blessed by the Rt. Rev. Edward 
J. Mungovan, vicar general of the diocese of Ft. Wayne. The 
Rev. Edwin Kaiser of St. Joseph's College preached the sermon. 
In part he spoke as follows: 


“In the ages when the faith was great passion, the Church 
sanctified man not only in his worship but in all his activity. 
Mystical Body of Christ, continuation of Incarnation and Re- 
demption, she brought to men the Sacred Humanity of Christ as 
the source and measure of all his thinking and doing. The 
material things became holy, work became holy: games, eating, 
drinking, and repose, all were offered to God, to the God-man 
who ate and drank because He was hungry and thirsty, Who 
worked and rested, as well as prayed and taught. The body 
of man was anointed at birth and death, and honored in its 
very corruption, for it was to rise with Christ in eternal glory. 


“And the center of all this was not the market or the home 
but the Church. And the church in power and majesty com- 
manded the co-operation of all the arts: it was center of wor- 
ship, prayer, song, art, drama. As down to earth and as much 
a part of the people as the stones of their streets and the dirt 
on their hands, the Church soared heavenward in mystic union 


with God. 


“Though the ages of faith are no longer with us and cold 
unbelief has hardened the hearts of millions, every Catholic 
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parish is in some measure sharer of the great tradition. The 
splendor of the ancient liturgy in the Eternal Sacrifice, the son- 
orous peal of organ music, the solemn chant, visible forms 
in every art in our churches built from the hard labor of many 
people—all this remains even today. Every Catholic parish is 
a people redeemed and sanctified, looking forward to the glory 
that is eternal. 


“From work to worship they come. Prayer mingles with 
the thoughts of home and family and children, and the Eucha- 
ristic Bread with daily food. From the soul’s depths man’s mind 
ascends to Heaven, the vertical movement we might call it, 
which reaches from man’s soul to God. But a horizontal move- 
ment extends to the world, to home, to friends, to the good 
things of human life, to science, art, poetry, music, to all the 
rich goodness of God's creation. 


“How well do the Christian-Catholic people fulfill the in- 
junction of the Apostle: ‘all that is true, all that is seemly, all 
that is just, all that is pure, all that is lovable, all that is win- 
ning, whatever is virtuous or praiseworthy—let such things fill 


your hearts.’ (Phil. 4, 8). 


‘In great measure these words are fulfilled in you, beloved 
members of St. John’s Parish. This church and those simplest 
humblest structures which preceded it have been the center of 
your lives. Here has the Lamb of God been slain and offered 
and eaten. Here the Word made Flesh dwells among you, and 
the simplest and lowliest walks with God. Through fifty years 
the life of grace, with the church as the center, has been manifest 
in God's gift to you, in your gifts to God. Rich and varied has 
been that life of grace, in the constant material improvements, 
in the increase of numbers, in the reception of the sacraments, 
in Catholic organization and activity. The faith marches from 
triumph to triumph year by year. 


“Since we all share in this triumph we are present today to 
honor the King of Tremendous Majesty here in His Royal 
House. All our eyes are turned to the arch of His triumph, 
which shows today in gorgeous colors the progress of our faith. 
Here we see the manifestation of spiritual life in its foundations 
and sources in relation to the Catholic Slovak people and to 


St. John’s Parish. 


“Brightly colored, pervaded with a sense of the joy of faith, 
the mural on the triumphal arch depicts the European past and 
the American past and present. But all its richness and beauty 
centers in the Lamb of God, the Source of all supernatural life; 
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all this life comes from the Tree of Life into which by grace 
men have been engrafted. Source of vitality now and always 
are the seven sacraments. 4 


“A quality of joy that calls to mind the early Christian art 
with its jubilant sense of redemption and rebirth in the Blood 
of Christ, the sense of rebirth through Baptism, and the exhila- 
ration of having drunk the chalice of Benediction—such a sense 
of joy pervades this picture: it is truly fitting to adorn the arch 
of triumph for the King of Glory. 


“We are told that despite the horrors of persecution, the 
early Christians rarely pictured the suffering of Christ, so great 
was their sense of Redemption. For them, Redemption meant 
less Good Friday than Resurrection: such was their hope in the 
glorious resurrection of their own bodies. 


“If today we rejoice in the blessing of this triumphal decor- 
ation, we rejoice as heirs of those who have gone before, of 
those who share the glory of the Triumphant Christ; today we 
resolve anew so to live the life of faith as to merit with Christ 
the life of glory. Amen.” 


After the blessing, Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was imparted by the Rev. Louis Duray. Among the visit- 
ing clergy were the Rt. Rev. Frank Jansen, the Very Rev. Clem- 
ent Mlynarovich, and the Very Rev. John Kostik, former pastor 
of St. John’s. The parish priests were especially happy that 
Miss Katherine Wade could be present as an honored guest. 
Present also was the mayor of Whiting, the Hon. James T. 
McNamara. Not only was the church filled with attentive and 
devout parishioners and visitors but the streets were lined with 
cars, where by radio hundreds of others followed the greater 
part of the program. 


From the parish press was issued a folio explaining the 
mural and as well a very attractive program folio, done in red 
and gold, designed by Joseph A. Gerba of St. John’s. From 
this source we glean the following about St. John’s artists, Mild- 
red Krausky, Evelyn Sabol, and Bernard Kubeck. 


Miss Krausky “‘started to study music in the early 1930's. 
Three years later she enrolled in the Hammond Musical College 
studying piano, violin, and harmony. As a student she was en- 
tered in three State piano solo contests, in two of these win- 
ning first place. In Sept., 1945, Mildred became our organist, 
at the same time starting organ studies under Edvard Ejigens- 
chenk. After receiving her Bachelor of Music degree (in Piano 
study) on June 29, 1946, at Indiana Extension, she attended the 
Catholic Choirmasters School in Indianapolis. At present Miss 
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Old Timers 
Feb. 1947 


Krausky is the youngest member enrolled in the Catholic Choir- 
masters Course. The choirs in this concert will be accompanied 


by her.” 


Miss Sabol, “besides work done under local voice teachers, 
spent one year in the Music School of Drake University and has 
studied at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and now she is 
completing her work at St. Mary's, South Bend, Indiana, as a 
voice major. Her recital at St. Mary's is scheduled for May 19 
as a partial fulfillment for her Bachelor's degree in music. At 
present Evelyn is carrying one of the leads in Gilbert & Sullivan's 
‘lolanthe’ to be presented by Notre Dame University.” 


Bernard Kubeck, “became interested in voice when given 
the lead in ‘Hearts and Blossoms’, a musical comedy presented 
by St. John’s Choral Club in the fall of 1938. In the Whiting 
Community Revue of 1942, he sang ‘Ballad for Americans’ ac- 
companied by the St. John’s Mixed Choir. Before he left for 
the army he collaborated with Lillian Fedorko Renfro on an 
original musical comedy, ‘It's Your Date’. While in service 
Bernard continued singing and composing and on one occasion 
appeared with a Hollywood star. His daughters, Susie and Lin- 
da, are very proud of their daddy’s work in Roosevelt Music 
College (Chicago). Besides doing the regular classes necessary 
for his degree, Bernard teaches voice and is studying the role 
of the Count in the opera ‘Marriage of Figaro’, which is to be 
produced by one of the Chicago Opera Companies’. 


Following is the program which we take from the printed 
copy, although changes in this order were made just before the 
presentation so as to permit the sermon to be broadcast in its 
entirety: 


Be eee Combined Choir 
Allegro (or Finale) from Concerto in D Minor — Handel...-.......2.2.2.-.... Tonner 
ECE Sa orc) Gy eee en tn ee ne ee eee Le eee ree ».. onner 
Be tetto rss Mie lay Me | c.2) ecm Oc | | |.) in ne ae oe nee ee ene ae Tonner 
oe Ne ae ee See Boys’ Choir 
He Shall Feed His Flock (Aria from the Messiah) — Handel..........Evelyn Sabol 
Emitte Spiritum —— Schutkey................- ee es OR ee Combined Choir 
PL IAIN ACTON airs assess ee ee et Girls’ Choir 
re Be a ee Bernard Kubeck 
(Set to a theme from the 5th Symphony of Peter Tchaikovsky) 
Colic Benadi¢tionis —=. Blerberg isc. emacs eed Men’‘s Choir 
Possocdgiia —— Boslet:.... scot ice eens Fen Eee Tonner 
Fantasie ‘’Bells’’ Introduction Storm, Fire, Calm — Tonner...........---.-...- Tonner 
Svaty Cyrill: Svaty Method: — Traditional...............-.....---..-- Combined Choir 
Be ey, Combined Choir 


Sermon — The Rev. Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., S.T.D. 
Blessing of the Mural by the Rt. Rev. Edward J. Mungovan, V.G. 
Benediction 
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O Salutaris Hostia — Singenberger...............---..---2-------2----eeeeeeeeeeee Men‘s Choir 
Tantum Ergo 

Holy God’ We: Praise THY Natin@icccnccscccccecccacciescncescecewisncccssedsovensl Congregation 
Recessional; Preludium in G Major — Bach..........-.....2-2-2.2..222.---0---2--- Tonner 


The pastor of St. John’s, Father John Lefko, acted as radio 
Master of Ceremonies for the broadcast introducing the pro- 
grams and the various numbers. 


In the evening the Women’s Jednota held a ‘Calendar 
Banquet” in the large hall of the Slovak Dom. Twelve tables 
were decorated to represent the twelve months of the year, one 
in gold in honor of Father Benedict. The principal address of 
the evening was made by the Very Rev. Clement Mlynarovich, 
pastor of Assumption Church in Indiana Harbor; the speech in 
English was delivered by the pastor of St. John’s. 


Just a few days after the dedication of the Mural, St. John’s 
turned to quite a different type of Jubilee celebration. This 
time it was of special interest to the youth, who had long been 
“talking up” the “‘Jubilee Jamboree’’ and Griff Williams. The 
event was not only enthusiastically advertised by members of 
the parish who placed gaily colored placards everywhere, but 
was given much space in the newspapers from the Chicago 
Herald American to the Sunday Visitor. 


According to all reports there was a large crowd from the 
parish but also many others flocked to this Jamboree dance at 
Madura’s Danceland. All the youngsters aver that the “music 
was really wonderful’, and that they had a great time. The 
special attraction was Griff Williams and his orchestra, which 
was featured at the time at the Palmer House in Chicago and 
scheduled to play at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 


In charge of arrangements were: Misses Dorothy Vidovich, 
Mary Spilly, Donnie Furiak, Mary Mores, Dorothy Miklosy, 
Josephine Patrick, Mary Ann Timko, and Cecelia Grenchik. 


The Jubilee events in the month of May were predominantly 
spiritual. May | 1th was First Solemn Communion Day. A week 
later, May 18th, two sons of the parish celebrated their first 
Holy Masses, the Rev. Michael Homco at 9:00 and the Rev. 
Joseph Hajduch at 11:00. 


In depth of spiritual meaning for the history of the parish 
this dual celebration was the high point of the Jubilee Year. 
Father Lefko acted as archpriest for both Solemn Masses and 
Father John Kostik preached a touching sermon in Slovak. The 
English sermon at Father Homco’s Mass was delivered by the 
Rev. Norbert Sweeterman, C.PP.S. Father Edward Homco was 
deacon and Father Telegdy subdeacon. At the Solemn Mass 
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of Father Hajduch the English sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
George Fey. The deacon was the Rev. Albert Fey, the sub- 
deacon Jerome Hajduch who was granted this special privilege 
by ecclesiastical authority. Jerome is a brother of Father Joseph 
and one of the four St. John’s boys preparing for the priesthood. 
The others are: Joseph Semancik, Rudolph Kapitan, Alfred 
Kovach, and Francis Molson. We should add that three lads 
from the parish are entering Brunnerdale Seminary this fall: 


Bruce Fech, Edward Repay, and Jerome O’Drobinak. 


The Paranews of June 22nd announces the June 29th 
celebration as the ‘“The Day”’ for St. John’s. “‘For six months we 
have been awaiting this day.’’ Following the reference to the 
presence of the Bishop, Chancellor, and Vicar General of the 
diocese, the statement continues: “All of this has come about 
because of the interest and splendid co-operation everyone has 
shown. In the beginning of the Jubilee Year we made a few 
requests. The response was very generous. The Golden curtain 
which you will see next Sunday cost $1,400.00, the gift of one 
of our young men who begs to remain anonymous... The 
Junior and Senior Rosary Societies have donated the red and 
white curtains. The gold plating of the monstrance and pro- 
cessional cross was taken care of by one of the families. The 
new missals were donated by good and generous souls."” Men- 
tion was also made of the tireless efforts of the women who 
sewed the curtains, of the hours of work spent in planning and 
executing the numberless tasks essential to the success of the 
celebration. 


The Sunday Visitor of June 29 carries the following news 
column about the climactic events: ‘Final arrangements have 
been completed for the all-week celebration at St. John’s Church 
of Whiting in connection with the Golden Jubilee celebration 
taking place through the course of the year. A Pontifical Mass 
will take place on Sunday, June 29, at 11:00 A.M. at St. John’s 
Church with the Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D., Bishop of Ft. 
Wayne, as the Celebrant. Assisting him will be the following: 
Assistant Priest, the Rev. Gabriel Brenkus, C.PP.S., St. Joseph's 
College; Deacons of Honor, The Rev. Joseph Smolar, C.PP.S., 
Indiana University, and the Rev. Joseph Hajduch, C.PP.S., Brun- 
nerdale Seminary; Deacon of the Mass, The Rev. Michael 
Homco, C.PP.S., Brunnerdale Seminary; Subdeacon of the 
Mass, the Rev. Edward Homco, C.PP.S., assistant at St. John’s; 
Master of Ceremonies, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles J. Feltes, 
Chancellor of the Fort Wayne Diocese. 


“Assistant Master of Ceremonies, the Rev. Louis Telegdy, 
C.PP.S., assistant at St. John’s; Acolytes, Francis Molson of 
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Brunnerdale Seminary and Rudolph Kapitan of St. Joseph's 
College; Thurifer, Louis Letko of Loras College, Dubuque, lowa; 
Book Bearer, Joseph Semancik of St. Meinrad’s Seminary; 
Candle Bearer, Jerome Hajduch of Sacred Heart Seminary, 
Fort Wayne; Gremiale Bearer, Edward Repay; Crozier Bearer, 
Jerry Pruzin; Miter Bearer, Bruce Fech. 


“The St. John’s combined choir will sing the Mass under 
the direction of the Rev. Edward Moorman, C.PP.S., assistant 
at St. John’s. The Very Rev. John Kostik, C.PP.S., former 
pastor of St. John’s, now assigned to a mission to South America 
where the Precious Blood Society is to be established, and 
temporarily stationed at St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio, 
will deliver the sermon for that day. The decoration of the 
church for the occasion was under the direction of John Gazda.”’ 


Though the parishioners of St. John’s are indeed long ac- 
customed to the dramatic and to the up-to-the-minute in all 
parish procedure, the most sensationally minded hardly expected 
the long awaited telegram bearing the papal blessing to arrive 
just as Father Kostik was concluding his sermon. In a facetious 
mood a local wag hinted that the whole affair was a tour de 
force, staged for effect, and that a Western Union boy on a 
bicycle would have been more appropriate. However, there 
was no stage play and no conscious effort to dramatize. The 
telegram actually arrived only a moment before it was taken to 
the pulpit to be read by the preacher. Following is a copy of 
the message from the Papal Delegate: 


““Reverend and dear Father: 


It is my gratifying task to inform you that the Holy Father 
has graciously imparted his special Apostolic Blessing on the 
clergy, religious, and faithful of Saint John the Baptist Parish on 
the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of its foundation, as a 
mark of his paternal affection and an omen of copious, heavenly 
graces. 


It is my prayerful good wish that the Blessing of the Vicar 
of Christ may serve both as supreme recognition of the devoted 
Christian lives of the people of the parish during this half 
century, and as an incentive to ever increasing dedication to 
God and His religion. 


With warm felicitations and kindest personal regards, | 
remain 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 


(Signed) A. G. Cicognani 
Archbishop of Laodicea 
Apostolic Delegate” 
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FIELD MASS, JULY 4, 1947 
Whiting Park 


In the afternoon practically all the parishioners gathered 
at Eggers Grove in Illinois for a Jubilee Picnic. Many former 
parishioners were welcomed to share in the joys of reunion. 
Relaxation and diversion from the strenuous events preceding 
assumed many forms. Bingo had its place, and refreshments 
abounded. All reported a delightful time. 


The following day, Monday, June 30th, a Solemn Mass was 
offered for all the deceased members and benefactors of the 
parish. On Tuesday, a Solemn Mass in honor of the Precious 
Blood was offered by Bishop-Elect Joseph Marling, whose 
appointing to the hierarchy terminated his office as provincial of 
the Precious Blood Society. On Wednesday a Solemn Mass was 
celebrated for Father Benedict and the founders of the parish— 
(at this Mass Monsignor Clement Mlynarovich preached briefly 
in Slovak, Father Brenkus in English). The climax to so great 
a liturgical pomp was the Solemn Mass in Whiting Park on 
Friday, July 4. The gracious prelate of Lafayette in Indiana, 
John George Bennett, pontificated. The sermon was preached 
by Father Fred Westendorf, formerly chaplain with the 38th 
division. 
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The New Parish Center 


For many years there could be little building at St. John’s. 
The great need for a new school was felt all the more keenly 
as time went on, but the planning became all the more thought- 
ful. What under other conditions might have become merely 
another school. is now to be a social center. Plans have been 
dreamed over, set down, studied, and discussed for a number 
of years. The parish itself has had not only the chance to ponder 
the plans drawn up, but to offer suggestions and corrections. 
And the parish itself has been given the opportunity to make 
the decision when building shall begin. A majority of the par- 
ishioners thought it would be best to await more favorable 
conditions. 


The new plans are the joy and pride of Father Lefko, the 
pastor, who, when he was assistant, pursued special studies in 
education with precisely such work in view at the University of 
Indiana. From Father Lefko’s own story told in the magazine, 
Church Property Administration, September-October, 1946, we 
gathered the following facts: the liberties we have taken with 
the text in no wise alter it essentially. 


The projected building is much more than a “new school’; 
it is a parish center. “We have always thought,” says the 
article, “that it was poor administration to erect a building and 
spend much money without deriving full utility from it. To put 
up a building that is going to be used from 8:30 in the morn- 
ing until 3:30 in the afternoon, five days a week, and a mere 
thirty weeks of the year by only one fifth of the parish did not 
seem good planning. If the initial investment is going to be 
worth while, then one should plan a building that can be used 
from 8:30 A.M. until midnight, seven days a week, all the year 
round, and by the entire parish.” 


The article points out how great and varied have been the 
parish activities: the new building is to be a real center for 
all of these. There will be many units to reflect this broader 
and more general interest on the part of parishioners. 


The school itself is to consist of a kindergarten and sixteen 
classrooms, a nurse’s clinic, and a principal's office. One of the 
two-storey wings will provide this space. “In the half basement 
of this school wing several distinct units will be housed.’’ They 
are contemplated to satisfy the need of many parish youth, 
should they be out of school and out of work and consequently 
seeking “something to do.” “There is no reason in the world 
why the parish should not fill the need. With this in mind, a 
machine shop, wood-working shop, and finishing room have 
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been planned for the men and boys. These rooms will have 
moveable partitions, so that as interest increases or decreases a 
corresponding amount of space can be used.” 


Profiting by the lessons which industry has learned during 
the war, the planners at St. John’s hope to work out a co- 
operative program with local firms in accordance with which 
these latter will send instructors in various fields to help the 
boys and young men prepare for work in their plants. Some 
of the plants have already displayed considerable interest and 
willingness to co-operate. 


For the girls and women there will be a complete home- 
making department including a large cooking room as well 
as a large sewing room. Here short but regular courses will be 
given. At the far wing of the school the plans show a business 
and commercial room in which various types of office machinery 
will be housed: the purpose is two-fold, to teach how it is to 
be operated and to carry on some of the necessary secretarial 
work connected with the center. 


Opposite this room is the library. Though the location is 
not the most desirable, no other arrangement was possible. 
Accessible from interior and exterior, this room can be used 
during the school period and also at other times. 


In the athletic wing there will be a large basketball floor 
with a seating capacity of 900. The bleachers are to be 
permanent and the floor is not to be used for any other purpose 
than basketball. Underneath the permanent bleachers will be 
the shower and locker rooms, an arrangement which will make 
for proper supervision and discipline. 


Floor plans allow for eight bowling alleys. In view of the 
fact that present accommodations for this recreation in Whiting 
are altogether inadequate, these alleys should satisfy a real 
community and parochial need. Air-conditioning will make it 
possible to use the alleys throughout the entire year. 


In the third wing is the cafeteria, with room for four hun- 
dred. Large space is available for various parochial functions, 
such as dinners, luncheons, card parties, larger group gather- 
ings, wedding parties, etc. Arrangements are to be made for a 
hot lunch program for the children. Just above this area is a 
large recreational floor available for various purposes. On the 
floor above this there is to be space for a choral room with four 
private music practice rooms, an art room, and a large recom 
which might readily be divided into two smaller meeting rooms. 
It can also be used as the audio-visual aid room. A permanent 
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auditorium with stage and all necessary properties are likewise 
in prospect. 


Over the athletic and recreational wing a roof playground is 
to be prepared. Large, and safe from any traffic hazard, it 
should not prove costly. 


In the basement of the present church building a central 
heating plant is to be installed. Space there is quite ample for 
this purpose. The plans carried out will give St. John’s a 
parochial center worthy of its record for progressive interest in 
the welfare of Catholic youth. Though building has been de- 
layed beyond the year 1947, this center is really the climax of 
fifty years of true progress. 
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St. John’s Today 


For miles around in a land of dunes and lakes, a land trans- 
formed by industry with belching flame and smoke, the spirit 
of faith and courage has thrown a vast architectural pile of buff 
brick and stone into the sky. A single central tower rises above 
the ornate stone entrance welcoming the faithful into a spacious 
interior, which gives the impression of strength and vastness. 
Like the exterior, the interior has the strong heavy lines of the 
Romanesque, round barrel arches, massive transept, wide nave 
without supporting piers or columns. The ceiling of both nave 
and transept is a deep blue. 


The emphasis is on the sanctuary with apse of dark gold- 
gray and blue, its beautiful altar of marble under a very strik- 
ing baldochin. The latter is of walnut, dark bronze in color 
and adorned with red, gold, green, and white. Its ceiling is 
gold. As background for all this is the huge velvet curtain of 
red covering the entire rear of the sanctuary. According to the 
color required by the liturgical rules, this red velvet curtain is 
fronted by others with the prescribed color dropped immediate- 
ly back of the altar. 


The grand arch is resplendent in every color, and merits 
the more extended sketch we give it further in this article. The 
side altars are dedicated to Mary (Epistle Side) and Joseph 
(Gospel Side). The Blessed Virgin is the Madonna of the 
Chalice, popularly called Our Lady of the Precious Blood. The 
figure is a canvas brilliant in golden background and placed 
in a large carved wood frame above the altar. The wood is 
bronze color and trimmed in red and gold. The Madonna stands 
on a globe, the moon is under her feet according to the prophetic 
description in the Apocalypse. The Child Jesus holds the chalice 
from which flows the drops of the Precious Blood. 


Not far from this side altar, just outside the Communion 
Rail, is a giant figure of St. John the Baptist, the patron of the 
Church. It is carved in bronze-colored wood with gold trim- 
mings. One of the better carvings in the church, it is a noble 
representation of the gaunt Precursor who merited from the 
Savior the singular praise that none born of woman equalled 
him in greatness. 

On the Gospel side is the altar of St. Joseph. The saint stands 
alone with the symbol of purity, the lily, in his hand. The back- 
ground is gold. Not far from this altar is a small size wood 
carved crucifix, worthy of mention for its expressive lines. 


The pulpit is of an artificial gray stone with wood decora- 
tion. The Communion rail matches this gray. The gates are of 
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bronze. Just outside the Communion rail are two figures: the 
Little Flower on the Epistle side, St. Francis of Assisi on the 
Gospel side. In this latter we note some fine wood work. 


In the transept the windows merit attention: on the Gospel 
side the central one pictures Mary and St. Dominic in the 
familiar presentation of the rosary. The Madonna is in blue, 
gray, and red, a crown upon her head. Dominic kneels, clad in 
the black and white of his order. To our left is the Scriptural 
scene showing Christ and the little children. To our right is 
Christ the Teacher with the book of instruction and the lads with 
merry faces—and their school books. The nun in this window 
represents Sister Maurice who labored so long and faithfully at 
St. John’s. 


Opposite, on the Epistle side, the central window portrays 
the great Knight, Saint George, whose name has been mentioned 
so often in this history. Here he is mounted on a horse and 
battling against the dread dragon. He is a brilliant figure in 
yellow and red. To our left is the Holy Family, and to our right 
Christ among the doctors. 


Just below these windows in the transept is a statue of the 
Sacred Heart; and opposite this (on the Gospel side) is a 
crucifixion group. This latter is worthy of note because the 
Christ in Agony is very impressive . . . the lines are taut and 
drawn, the head is bowed in death. The work is a memorial 
of the mission of 1931. 


The confessionals, of which there are four, are set into the 
transept wall. They, too, are carved in wood. 


In the nave just to the rear of the transept there are two 
pieces of work worth noting: St. Anne with her child Mary, 
done in wood, seems to this writer,the finest piece of carving in 
the whole church. Just opposite, on the Gospel side, is an 
impressive Pieta. 


The casual visitor might readily overlook the small windows 
in the nave: they are the stations, quite unusual in artistic merit, 
marvels of color and line, with unforgettable expression. The 
larger windows above are perhaps more brilliant and striking: 
here we note Blessed Gaspar with his huge mission cross and 
the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. Opposite (Epistle side) 
is a fine representation of St. Benedict with staff and rule in his 
hand. Flanking this great patriarch are the two Apostles of the 
Slavs: Cyril in green and light brown vestments, Methodius in 
the dark somber garb of a monk. 


The rose window is vari-colored with a soft pink pre- 
dominating. 


= 


To the rear of the Church on the Gospel side is the Honor 
Roll, the flag forming a background for the figure of Mary 
and Child. In the foreground are represented the varied types 
of military service figures... . 


In a quiet spot shut off from the nave, and in the rear where 
it is readily accessible, is the Lourdes grotto. The figures have a 
rather popular appeal, but the place is very conducive to the 
still and thoughtful pondering sought by Mary’s favored children. 


The Grand Arch 


The mural on the Triumphal arch presents in gorgeous 
colors the manifestation of spiritual life in its foundations and 
sources, in relation to St. John’s and the Slovak people: the 
Tree of Life, high in the center, extends its golden branches to 
both sides and embraces the Apostles and Founders: to the 
right of the beholder is the American scene, to the left the 
European. In the Tree is the Lamb of God, as shown in the 
Apocalypse, with the book of the seven seals, blood flowing 
from His side, and all surrounded with the bright rays of heaven- 
ly light. Beneath the tree is the perennial fount of Grace—the 
sevenfold spring of the Sacraments flowing freely to both right 


and left. 


As we face the arch, we see on our right the gaunt figure 
of the Patron of St. John’s, the Baptist, robed in purple cloak 
and rude under-garment of penance. He points to the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world. To the left is St. 
Andrew, traditionally the Apostle of the East and Patron of the 
Slavs. At his side is the decussate cross of his martyrdom, called 
St. Andrew's cross. Vested in green and white sacerdotal robes, 
with book in hand, he dominates the entire scene as the 
Apostolic First for all Christians of the East. Beneath him are 
the two Apostles of the Slavs of the ninth century, the brothers, 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius, and about them are grouped the var- 
ious peoples of the Slavs to whom they brought not only the 
true faith but their own written language and culture. Methodius 
is vested in the severe brown and white garb of the monk with 
cincture of cord and a huge double barred cross. Though both 
were bishops, it is Cyril who is vested in gold chasuble and 
white alb and the striking head gear. Thus are they pictured 
traditionally. To the rear lies the mountain fortress. Interest- 
ing to note as mingling time with the eternal is a modern Slovak 
leader among the Slavs accepting the faith together with the 
followers of Cyril and Methodius. He is Hlinka . . . Very 
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stately and with graying hair, he represents the ancient spirit 
alive in the modern defender of the faith and true Christian 
patriotism among the Slovak peoples. Beneath this brightly 
colored group is the apostle of the Precious Blood, the modern 
apostle of Rome, the first Roman to found a Religious Society, 
the patron of Catholic Action, Blessed Gaspar del Bufalo. He 
stands very erect with a huge mission cross, and at his side the 
traditional table with skull and discipline, book, bell, and lilies, 
all symbolic of his severity, purity, and apostolic spirit. About 
him are the once hardened sinners, the bandits whom he has 
brought to penance. Gaspar’s relation to St. John’s lies in this, 
that he is the founder of the Society which now has charge of 
St. John’s Parish. 


The last figure on the left presents the Slovak people accept- 
ing the faith. The River and the Tatra mountains of the home- 
land in the distance are background for the bright figures of the 
stately Slovak prince Pribina who, though not a Catholic and 
before Cyril and Methodius, appreciated the civilizing influence 
of the Church. The first church, in its simplicity, reminds us 
of the equally simple structure which preceded the present St. 
John’s. 


To our right are the beginnings of the Church in America, 
in relation to the Slovak peoples and the region about St. 
John’s. First is the patron, John the Baptist, mentioned above. 
Next to him is the sainted Jesuit missionary and discoverer, Mar- 
quette, who traveled not far from this region on his historic 
missions to the Indians. Beneath him two brightly colored red- 
skins represent the early American Conquest of the faith. To the 
rear is the lake which the French called Lake Illinois, now Lake 
Michigan. 


Beneath Marquette is the first son of Blessed Gaspar, Francis 
de Sales Brunner, who brought the Precious Blood Society to 
the United States in 1844. In the distance lies the river and the 
steam boat, symbol of the epic journey across the Atlantic and 
Gulf of New Orleans, and up the Mississippi and Ohio to 
Cincinnati. The scene presents Brunner preaching the truths of 
faith to the home-spun country folk of the Ohio farmlands. 
Later his spiritual children were to undertake every kind of spirit- 
ual work among many nationalities in the New World. The 
present pastors at St. John’s are the spiritual children of Blessed 
Gaspar and Father Brunner. 


Just below Father Brunner is Father Furdek, organizer of 
the Slovak societies in the United States. To a serious looking 
and somberly dressed elderly couple he presents what seems like 
a charter of foundation. Near are two children, the future 
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beneficiaries of these organizations. Beneath is the first pastor 
of St. John’s Parish, Benedict Rajcany, looking out into the 
future with all the confidence in the world in the success of his 
foundation. To the rear is the huge modern industry we call 
Standard Oil; near the Father is a workman with his lunch 
basket. The kiddies to the front are quite unafraid as they look 
up to the little Father, in their hands, tennis racket, soft ball, 
and baseball bat. People of various ages are about, represent- 
ing the many who built and continue to make up the parish. 


Brightly colored, pervaded with a sense of the joy of faith, 
the mural on the triumphal arch depicts the European past and 
the American past and present. But all its richness and beauty 
centers in the Lamb of God, all its supernatural life comes from 
the tree of life into which by grace men have been engrafted. 
Source of vitality now and then are the seven sacraments. This 
beautiful mural, object of much study and labor, is the work 
of a Chicago artist, Ludwig Scheuerle. 


Rich in detail and color, exact in design, deeply spiritual in 
significance, it is a fitting memorial of the faith of the people of 
St. John’s in this Jubilee year. 
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The Organ 


The following description of the organ of St. John’s, which 
has meant so much for the faithful at worship all these years, is 
the work of Mildred Krausky. We quote it entirely: ‘“The first 
organ in the old church was a two manual Moeller with ap- 
proximately seven sets of pipes. In 1931, Father Kostik and 
Father Ernst, with the able assistance and advice of Professor 
Joseph Pavelka, purchased a large $8,000 organ (Geneva 
organ) from the Hobart Theatre for $3,000. The organ was in- 
stalled in the old church during the construction period of the 
new church and upon completion of the new church was in- 
stalled in it. The old organ was sold to a Lutheran church in 
Streator, Illinois. 


“When the new organ was installed in the new church, 
several stops were added; the Dulciana 8’ and 4’ and the Open 
Diapason 8’ and 4’. The sound effect stops used while the 
organ was in the theatre, namely, the car horn, trotting horses, 
cow bell, fire engine alarm, and drums were removed. The 
work of installing and remodelling the organ was completely in 
the hands of the Norris Organ Company of Griffith, Indiana.” 


The present layout of the organ is as follows: 


Two manuals—Great — Swell 
STOPS 


Great Manual 


Solo to Solo 4’ & 16’ Tibia Flute 4’ 

General Tremulant Orch. Oboe (syn.) 8’ 
Chimes 8’ Quint (syn.) 8’ 
Dulciana 4’ Vox Humana 8’ 
Dulciana 8’ Violin D’Orch. 8’ 
Principal 4’ Tibia Clausa 8’ 

Open Diapason 8’ Concert Flute 8’ 
Piccolo 2’ Vox Humana T. C. 16’ 
Twelfth 2 2/3 Contra Viol (T. C.) 16’ 
Wald Flute 4’ Flute 16’ 

Violin 4' 
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SWELL MANUAL PEDALS 


Dulciana 8’ Chimes 8’ 
Tierce 1 3/5 Dolce Pedal 8’ 
Piccolo 2’ Pedal Open 8’ 
Twelfth 2 2/3 Violin Cello 8’ 
Gambelle 4’ Tibia 8’ 

Flute 4’ Bass Flute 8’ 
Tibia Flute 4’ Sub Bass 16’ 
Quint 5 2/3 


Quint (syn.) 8’ 

Vox Humana 8’ 

Orch, Oboe (syn.) 8’ 
Viol. D’Orch. 8’ 

Concert Flute 8’ 

Tibia Clausa 8’ 

Vox Humana T. C. 16’ 
Contra Viol. (T. C.) 16’ 
Flute 16’ 


At present there are being added to the organ nine stops 
and five combination piston buttons for each manual. The new 
stops are: 


Pedal Bourdon 16’ 

Gamba 8’ 

Gambette 4’ 

Violin Diapason 8’ 

Viole 4’ 

Stopped Diapason 8’ 

Flute D'Amour 4’ 

Solo to Solo Couplers on the Swell Manual 
Sub and Super 
16’ & 8’ 
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These pages of history, gathered painfully and 
joyfully in the year of Jubilee, we now place at the 
foot of the Altar of St. John’s. We hope that this 
story of God’s grace working in various ways among 
the faithful of the parish will serve in some measure 
to increase their love for the Giver of all grace in the 
Tabernacle. As we see so many of the sons and 
daughters of St. John’s drawn to this Center of Grace 
—from home and office and factory—we call to mind 
the thought of an American poet drawn to the truth 
and beauty of a great religious poem, the Divina 
Commedia of Dante. 


Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 

A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 


Kneel to repeat his paternoster O’er; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 


So, as | enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


(Longfellow) 
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FATHER EDWIN G. KAISER, Our Historian 


OUR RELIGIOUS BROTHER 


OUR FIRST HOUSEKEEPER 
Brother Henry Kosalko, C.PP.S. 


KATE WADE 


List of Men and Women Who Were in the Service 


CHAPLAIN — STEPHEN A. TATAR, C.PP.S. 


Adam, Frank 
Adam, John 
Adams, Albert 
Adams, Joseph 
Adams, Michael 
Adams, Stephen 
Ambrozi, Albin 
Ambrozi, Rudolph 
Anthony, Stephen 
Antkowiak, Edward 
Arch, Theodore 


Babinscak, Michael 
Backor, Edward 
Ballon, Bernard 
Banas, John 
Banas, Joseph 
Banik, Benjamin 
Banik, Bernard 
Banik, Michael 
Banik, Paul 
Baran, Edward 
Baranowski, William 
Barany, William 
Barsich, John 
Bayus, James 
Benak, Andrew 
Benko, Michael 
Benne, John 
Betustak, John 
Bieker, Edward 
Bobos, John Jr. 
Bobos, Joseph 
Bodnar, Joseph 
Bodnar, Lawrence 
Bodnar, Michael 
Bodnar, Stephen 
Bognar, Alex 
Bognar, Louis 
Bojda, Edward 
Botsko, John 
Botsch, Joseph 


Brazina, Thomas 


Brazina, Michael 
Brozovic, George 
Bubala, Augustine 
Bubala, Bernard 
Bubala, Edward 
Bucha, Bernard 
Bugyis, John 
Bugyis, Michael 
Buksar, John 
Buksar, Michael 
Busanic, George 
Busanic, James 
Busanic, John 


Canner, Kenneth 
Cerajewski, Edmund 
Cerajewski, John 
Chapek, Bernard 
Charnago, John 
Chermak, Michael 
Cherven, James 
Chilla, Benedict 
Chiluski, Bernard 
Chorba, Emil 
Chorba, George 
Christ, Joseph 
Ciesko, Joseph 
Cole, Edward 
Conway, Frank 
Companik, Charles, Jr. 
Companik, Edward 
Curosh, George 
Curosh, William 
Czechanski, Frank 


Dado, Andrew 
Dado, Anthony 
Dado, Joseph 

Dado, William 
Dainko, Doctor A. J. 
Dancisak, Edward 
Danko, Benedict 
Dancisak, George 


ans Sh 


Danko, John 
DeChantal, Leroy 
Demkovich, Anthony 
Demkovich, Charles 
Demkovich, Edward 
Demkovich, Eugene 
Demkovich, James 
Demkovich, John 
Demkovich, Thomas 
Demlong, Edwin 
DesJardines, Alfred 
Dickey, Joseph 
Dickey, Thomas 
Dostatni, Walter, Jr. 
Drach, Bernard 
Drach, Paul 
Dubeck, Andrew 
Dubeck, Joseph 
Dubich, George 
Dubich, John 
Dudo, Michael 
Duha, Camillus 
Duhon, Michael 
Duray, Joseph 
Dvorsak, Andrew 
Dvorsak, Frank 
Dvorsak, John F. 
Dvorsak, Paul 
Dzurilla, Andrew 
Dzurovcak, John 
Dzurovcak, Paul 


Facovelli, Albert 
Falascheiti, Anthony 
Fasiang, Louis 
Feczko, John 
Fedor, Stephen 
Fedorko, Lillian 
Fehrman, Donald 
Fekete, Stephen 
Ferko, Edward 
Ferko, William 
Ferro, Joseph 
Fetzko, John 
Filas Edward 
Flisak, Walter 
Ford, John 


Forystek, Frank 
Furiak, Josephine 
Furtak, Francis 


Gabrish, Louis 
Gadish, John 
Gaidos, Frank 
Gajdos, Michael 
Gazda, Francis 
Geffert, John 
Geffert, Joseph 
Geffert, Richard 
Geffert, Donald 
Gerba, Michael 
Gerba, Paul 
Germick, Robert 
Gima, Andrew 
Gima, George 
Girman, Michael 
Gohde, Harold 
Gonda, Frank 
Gonda, Michael 
Gray, William 
Gregorovich, Anthony 
Grenchik, Joseph 
Grenchik, George 
Gresko, Joseph 
Gripp, George 
Gronowski, Raymond 


Hajduch, Andrew 
Hajduch, Richard 
Hajduk, Michael 
Hajducko, John 
Hajducko, Joseph 
Halajcik, George 
Hanchar, Edward 
Hanchar, Edward 
Hanchar, George 
Hanchar, Joseph 
Hanchar, William 
Henrikson, Leslie 
Herakovich, Paul 
Herakovich, Robert 
Hetcel, Ella 
Hicko, Edward 
Hicko, Joseph 
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Hmurovich, John 
Hmurovich, Milton 


Hmurovich, Raymond 


Holman, Bernard 
Holman, Thomas 
Holubiak, Louis 
Homan, William 
Horvatich, John 
Horvatich, Joseph 
Hovanec, Joseph 
Hrapchak, William 
Hronsky, Frank 
Hruskovich, Paul 
Hulpa, Alex 


Ihnat, Andrew 
Ihnat, George 
Ihnat, John 

Ihnat, Mary 
Isbell, Raymond 
Jacobs, Harry 
Jacobs, John 
Jajchik, Frank 
Jalovecky, William 


Jancosek, John, Jr. 


Janek, Michael 
Janek, Stephen 
Janik, John 


Janiszewski, Aloysius 
Janiszewski, Bernard 


Jansky, Andrew 
Jansky, George 
Jansky, Joseph 
Jansky, Raymond 
Jansky, Stephen 
Jansky, Virgil 
Jefchak, George 
Jefchak, John 
Jefchak, Joseph 
Jefchak, Michael 
Jurbala, Emil 
Jurbala, Paul 
Jurbala, Thomas 
Juriga, Anthony 
Juriga, James 
Jusko, Elmer 
Jusko, Edward 


Kamin, Stanley 
Kamin, Walter 
Kaminsky, Adam 
Kaminsky, Albert 
Kaminsky, Ernest 
Kaminsky, Frank B. 
Kaminsky, Henry 
Kaminsky, John 
Kaminsky, Michael 
Kaminsky, Peter 
Kaminsky, Stephen 
Kaminsky, William 
Kandalec, Albert 
Kandalec, Stephen 
Kanyur, William 
Kapitan, Alex 
Kapitan, John 
Kapitan, Rudolph 
Kapitan, Stephen 
Kark, Michael 
Kasarda, John 
Kasper, Edward 
Kasper, Joseph 
Kasperan, Albert 
Kauchak, Raymond 
Kein, John 

Kein, Stephen 
Keister, William 
Kenda, Anthony 
Kenda, John 
Kertis, Andrew 
Kertis, William 
Killar, Michael 
Kinek, Michael 
Kinsock, Bernard 
Kinsock, James 
Kitchen, John 
Klochan, George 
Klochan, John 
Kochis, George, Jr. 
Koeppen, Kenneth 
Kohan, Michael 
Kollar, Irene 
Kontul, Michael 
Konya, Steve 
Korem, Donald 
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Korem, Frank 
Korem, George 
Korosi, John 
Korosi, Louis 
Kosior, James 
Kostanczuk, Stanley 


Kotarski, Bednard V. 


Kovach, Edward 
Kovach, Thomas 
Kovalcik, Frank 
Kozak, Paul 
Kralj, Fred 

Kralj, John 
Kralj, Joseph 
Kristoff, Frank 
Krull, Andrew, Jr. 
Krull, Thomas 
Kubeck, Francis 
Kudele, Dr. L. 
Kukuch, Joseph 
Kulasak, Joseph 
Kulasak, James 
Kulasak, Raymond 
Kurella, Albert 
Kurella, Charles, Jr. 
Kusbel, Benedict 
Kusbel, Joseph 
Kusnir, John 
Kussy, Albert 
Kuzma, Joseph 
Kuzma, Michael 


Latiak, Joseph 
Lakomecz, David 
Leonard, Richard 
Lesko, Stephen 
Letko, Louis 
Leslie, Henry 
Lippie, Vernell 
Lissy, Vladimir 
Lofay, John 
Long, Louis 
Lucas, Andrew 
Lucka, John 
Lukacsek, Edward 
Lukacsek, John 


Lukacsek, Joseph 
Lukacsek, Paul 


Macielewicz, Paul 
Macnak, John 
Macnak, Joseph 
Macocha, Matthew 
Madura, Edward 
Maksimik, Walter 
Malek, Alexander 
Maleski, Walter 
Marko, Joseph 
Martich, John 
Martich, Joseph 
Martich, Michael 
Martich, Paul 
Martich, Peter 
Martis, John 
Mashura, Arnold 
Matalik, Andrew 
Matis, John 
Mateja, Joseph 
Matlon, Anthony 
Matlon, Emil 
Matlon, Frank 
Matlon, Stephen 
Matthews, Walter 
Matura, John 
Matura, Michael 
Matusko, Edward 
Maty, Joseph 
Mayer, Joseph 
Mayer, Harry 
Mayernik, Stephen, Jr. 
Miklusak, Charles 
Mikuly, Anthony 
Mikuly, Valentine 
Miller, Arthur 
Mills, Harry 
Minarich, Stephen 
Mindas, Edward 
Miterko, Andrew, Jr. 
Mizerik, Ignatius 
Mizerik, George 
Mizerik, Joseph 
Mizerik, Paul 
Molson, Arthur 
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Molson, John, Jr. 
Molson, Joseph 
Molson, Raymond 
Monastyrski, Paul 
Moss, Ivan 
Mores, Florian 
Mores, Joseph 
Murin, Frank 
Murin, Peter 
Mutz, Raymond 
Murzyn, Stanley, Jr. 


Nagy, Stephen 
Neering, Roy 
Novak, Edward 
Novak, John 
Novak, Leonard 
Novotney, Michael 
Novotney, Paul 
Novotney, John 
Novotney, Vincent 


Odrobinak, Louis 
Odrobinak, Michael 
Odrobinak, Stephen 
Ollo, Joseph 
Ondrejka, Joseph 


Pacholski, Raymond 
Palenik, Emil 
Palko, Theresa 
Palmer, Lyle 
Papach, Clara 
Papach, George, Jr. 
Papach, Joseph 
Pardek, Joseph 
Pataky, John 
Pataky, John E. 
Pataky, Raymond 
Paunicka, Ann 


Paunicka, Joseph, Jr. 


Paunicka, Louis 
Paunicka, Wendel 
Pavliscak, Joseph 
Pavlovich, John, Jr. 
Paylo, Daniel 
Paylo, George 


Paylo, John 
Paylo, Richard 
Penciak, Augustine 
Perhach, John, Jr. 
Perhach, Rudolph 
Pesenko, Raymond 
Petka, Peter 
Pieters, Helen 
Pieters, Albert 
Pieters, Joseph 
Pilat, Stephen 
Pivarnik, John, Jr. 
Pivovarnik, John 
Pliske, Frank 
Poloncak, Stephen 
Polance, John 
Poracky, Andrew 
Porvaznik, John 
Pramuk, Albert 
Pramuk, Arthur 
Price, Norman 
Prunko, Edward 
Puplava, Albert 
Puplava, Andrew 
Pustek, John 


Quandt, Charles 
Qubeck, Bernard 


Rapchak, Michael 
Reilly, Francis 
Repay, George 
Repay, John, Jr. 
Ribovich, Stephen 
Richvalsky, Michael 
Rusina, Milton 
Rusko, Emil 
Ryan, Andrew 
Ryan, John 

Ryan, Joseph 
Ryan, Michael 
Ryan, Stephen 
Ryckowski, Julian 
Rydberg, Charles 
Rydberg, Edward 


Sabol, Raymond 
Saliga, Andrew 
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Saliga, Benedict 
Saliga, John 
Sandrick, Anthony 
Samek, Richard 
Semancik, Joseph 
Sedlak, Frank 
Sedlak, John 
Serdel, Anthony 
Shabi, Joseph 
Shabi, Paul 
Sheron, Emmanuel 
Shimala, Charles 
Shimala, Stanley 
Sikla, Benedict 
Simko, Carl 
Sinal, Joseph 
Skorupa, Rudolph 
Skorupa, Milton 
Skurka, Betty 
Skurka, Clement 
Skvara, Michael 
Slivka, Edward 
Slivka, Raymond 
Slivka, Stephen 
Slivka, Thomas 
Smolar, Walter 
Smolen, John 
Smolen, Thomas, Jr. 
Smolen, Joseph 
Soltis, Samuel 
Sotak, Joseph 
Sotak, Joseph 
Spisak, Elmer 
Staroscak, Frank 
Stasny, Albert 
Stasny, Edward 
Staucet, Frank 
Sterbavy, John 
Stofcik, Frank 
Stofcik, George 
Stofcik, Stephen 
Straker, Joseph 
Straker, Robert 
Strbjak, Francis 
Straker, William 
Svitek, Andrew 
Svitek, Joseph 


Svitko, Anthony 
Svitko, Bernard 
Svitko, Joseph 
Szany, Joseph 
Szany, Rudolph 
Szezudlak, Frank 


Tabory, Loddy 
Tabory, Robert 
Tapajna, Irene 
Tapajna, William 
Taraj, John 
Tarajack, Frank 
Tarajack, George 
Tarajack, Paul 
Thomas, Andrew 
Tomko, John 
Tomko, Michael 
Tomko, George, Jr. 
Toth, Dr. John J. 
Trapp, Andrew 
Trapp, Charles 
Trebs, Albert 
Trebs, Joseph 
Trebs, William 
Troksa, Joseph 
Troksa, Michael 
Troksa, Paul 
Troksa, Stephen 
Tumidalsky, Benedict 
Tumidalsky, Robert 
Tumidalsky, William 


Uhrin, Emil 
Vajdulak, Joseph 


Valovcin, Frank 
Valovcin, John 
Valovcin, Michael 
Vargo, Frank 
Vargo, Stephen 
Vasilak, Jack 
Vidovich, Joseph 
Vrabel, Andrew 
Vrabel, Andrew, Jr. 
Vrabel, George 
Vrabel, John 
Vrabel, Joseph 
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Vrabel, Michael 
Vrabel, Stephen 
Vrabely, Joseph J. 


Wagner, Edward 
Wajvoda, Edward 
Waywood, Edward 
Wargo, Harold 
Wargo, Robert 
Wargo, William 
Wasieleski, Samuel 
Webster, Eugene 
Wickerden, Dustin 


Wirtz, Anthony H. 


Yager, Michael 
Yedinak, Robert 
Yonke, Jerome 
Yuhas, Albert 
Yuhas, Andrew 
Yuhas, Edward 


Zabrecky, Bernard 
Zabrecky, Eugene 
Zabrecky, John 
Zack, Leo 

Zajak, Frank 
Zavesky, Anthony 
Zavesky, Joseph 
Zavesky, Morris 
Zelencik, Frank 


Zondor, Andrew 
Zyara, Charles 


Missing In Action 


Grenchik, Stephen 


Mihalso, Clarence 


Deceased 


Ballon, Albert 
Bednar, William 
Biesen, Marshall 
Bodnar, John 
Brzinski, Edward 
Gajdos, George 
Garay, Arthur 
Klochan, Joseph 
Leonard, James 
Mores, Frank 
Mores, Stephen 
Penciak, Stephen 
Rusko, Loddy 
Sinal, John 
Smith, Richard 
Spilly, Victor 
Spilly, William 
Tomko, Stephen 
Vidovich, Lawrence 
Walko, William 
Zack, Eugene 
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ONLY IN ETERNITY 
WILL WE KNOW THE 
NUMBER OF CONFES- 
SIONS HEARD IN THE 
PAST FIFTY YEARS. 


AN INTERVIEW 
BEFORE MARRIAGE 


1,816 MARRIAGES HAVE 
BEEN PERFORMED DUR- 
ING THE “FIFTY YEARS 
OF GRACE” 


, weeeeeeF | 


The Waters of Baptism have 
been poured 6,293 times 
from April 17, 1897 to 
April 17, 1947 


There have been 1,235 
burials from St. John’s in 
the last fifty years 


The “Churching” of a Moth- 
er usually follows the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism 


Baptisms 


May 1897 — May 1907 _...... soe age eae 1172 
Wisg 1907 =— Mi P91) ..... ek 1926 
May 1917 — May 1927 __... ee eee ree 1396 
Wing WORT <> Wie 085) on ee 776 
a bet ede am i See ae 10:23 
May 1947 — Aug 3, 1947 ___. ee er ee 34 
May 1897 — May 1947 — Total... 6293 
Marriages 

ee Ue acm: PU I i eternal 363 
ee Ok ie ae ee 380 
ee ee 8: Se eee ee 269 
May 1927 — May 1937 (42 mixed) —_-..-___________ 306 
May 1937 — May 1947 (62 mixed) 498 
May 1947 — Present time (3 mixed) —.. 20 
Sept. 1897 — May 1947 — Total_._____._..___ 1816 

Mixed Marriages 104 

Deaths 

eee | Lee | | Zod 
eee ee see Bi TG ect cet 232 
ee |, a a aes 196 
Bf eee ane eee eee a 262 
emeree Fe a ee GE ait ree et ees 288 
May 1947 — Present time _........ 5 
March 1900 —— May 19470 1235 
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Our Vocations 


Rev. Andrew Sulek Ordained June 5, 1927 
Rev. Gabriel Brenkus, C.PP.S. _.._ Ordained May 5, 1932 
Rev. Louis Duray _. ..._. -......._..... Ordained May 22, 1937 
Rev. Stephen a __----------------------. Ordained May 19, 1940: 
Rev. Bernard Mores, CPPS, _......... Ordained Sept. 8, 1940 
Rev. Joseph Smolar, C.PP.S. _....... Ordained March 8, 1942 
ie, Jen PIGTIOS ee cs Ordained June 6, 1943 
Rev. Edward Homco, C.PP.S. ....... Ordained Dec. 5, 1943 
Rev. Michael Homco, C.PP.S. _...... Ordained May 18, 1947 
Rev. Joseph Hajduch, C.PP.S. _...... Ordained May 18, 1947 
Brother Henry Kosalko, C.PP.S. _......._ Professed Dec. 8, 1937 
1. Sister Mary Annette Helen Kekich 
Sister of Providence—1904 — Died 1924, “St. ‘Mary of the Woods, Ind. 
2. Sister Mary Benedicta __ _Anna Gerba 
Sister of Providence—1908 - a - Died 1919 
3. Sister Benedict Marie . _Anna Berdis 
Sister of Providence—1908 — a - Died 1931 
ee a ee ee Anna Tomko 
Sister of Providence—1911 —Died 1919 
5. Sater Mery Learendo: os Lillian Warbeck 
Sister of Providence—1903 
6. Sister Mary Bernardo ___.___-_-___._________. Mary Tumidalsky 
Sister of Providence—191 1] 
FP, De Whe Ti secession Mary Vaclivak 
Sister of Providence—1913 
a er Mary Kollar 
Sister of Providence—1914 
ee Mary Puplava 
Sister of Providence—1928 
10. Sister Ann Madeline 22... Sophie Adam 
Sister of Providence—1931 
ee Carolyn Strbjak 
Sister of Providence—1932—Juniorate. 1937—Novitiate 
Re ee, Mary Buksar 
Sister of Providence—1937—Juniorate. 1941—Novitiate 
a Therese Fiedler 
Sister of Providence—1947 
1a, Delber Pieey Clore a Anna Horvatich 
Sister of St. Francis—1927. Lemont, Illinois 
15. Sister Marie Gonzaga — 2... Agnes Kostolnik 
Sister of St. Cyril & Methodius—1929. Danville, Penna. 
a ee ee Gloria Kosior 


Sister of St. Francis—1943. Springfield, I!linois. 
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Baptisms 


May 1897 — May 1907 _..... ee ee ares ae 1172 
ener COUT wan Fee IPS a eee 1926 
May 1917 <= Mey 1927 ... eee 1396 
ieee O927 man May TUST  cnkcecbeicctiseteceeein ee 776 
May 1937 — May 1947 __. Pn ee Oe 10:23 
May 1947 — Aug 3, 1947 __. danagin sii eee 34 
May 1897 — May 1947 — Total... 6293 
Marriages 
Sept. 1897 — May 1907 ___ scieliaitcmtabdcaaiceetans ee ee: 363 
ee ae nn 380 
eS | a ee ee as 269 
May 1927 — May 1937 (42 mixed) _.......-.....___ 306 
May 1937 — May 1947 (62 mixed) _....-.... 498 
May 1947 — Present time (3 mixed) _..--- 20 
Sept. 1897 — May 1947 — Total_....__._____ as Se 1816 


Mixed Marriages 104 


Deaths 
Maich 1900 — May 1907 ee £37 
5 ee ers 232 
eed dn | a a 196 
ee We me I SE iii 262 
a eT | a ee ee 288 
Bem TORT mn Pree, Che ie 5 
eM |. Ye ee 1235 
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Our Vocations 


Rev. Andrew Sulek SS COrdained June 5, 1927 
Rev. Gabriel Brenkus, C.PP.S. _...__ Ordained May 5, 1932 
Rev. Louis Duray _.... Ordained May 22, 1937 
Rev. Stephen Cvaniga ss SC Ordained May 19, 1940: 
Rev. Bernard Mores, C.PP.S. _.. _ ... Ordained Sept. 8, 1940 
Rev. Joseph Smolar, C.PP.S. _.._... Ordained March 8, 1942 
Rev. John Homco _.. __. __............Ordained June 6, 1943 
Rev. Edward Homco, C.PP. s. _.... Ordained Dec. 5, 1943 
Rev. Michael Homco, C.PP.S. _.. Ordained May 18, 1947 
Rev. Joseph Hajduch, C.PP.S. _....... Ordained May 18, 1947 
Brother Henry Kosalko, C.PP.S. _.._.... Professed Dec. 8, 1937 
ee, ee, Helen Kekich 
Sister of Providence—1904 — Died 1924, St. Mary of the Woods, Ind. 
2. Sister Mary Benedicta ___...__..__-...._-..______.. _.Anna Gerba 
Sister of Providence—1908 — Died 1919 
3. Sister Benedict Marie _ _Anna Berdis 
Sister of Providence—1908 - as - Died 1931. 
®. ‘Bintes Mi. VWerwmle® soe et Anna Tomko 
Sister of Providence—1911 —Died 1919 
5. Sister Mary Lorendo ___. Lillian Warbeck 
Sister of Providence—1903 
6. Sister Mary Bernardo Mary Tumidalsky 
Sister of Providence—1911 
7. Sister Mary Edna _....Mary Vaclivak 
Sister of Providence—1 913 
eR ee ee ee eel Mary Kollar 
Sister of Providence—1914 
9. Sister Marie Edwina _............- Mary Puplava 
Sister of Providence—1928 
10. Sister Amn Madeline —.W.___.._. Sophie Adam 
Sister of Providence—193 1 
i}; Sietew Ama Jerome — Carolyn Strbjak 
Sister of Providence—1932—Juniorate. 1937—Novitiate 
Pe ee _.Mary Buksar 
Sister of Providence—1937—Juniorate. 1941—Novitiate 
(3. Sister Ann Matthew ...W...W ... _Therese Fiedler 
Sister of Providence—1947 
CD a Anna Horvatich 
Sister of St. Francis—1927. Lemont, Illinois 
15, Sister Marie Gonzaga —........_... Agnes Kostolnik 
Sister of St. Cyril & Methodius—1929. Danville, Penna. 
ee a ae ee Gloria Kosior 


Sister of St. Francis—1943. Springfield, Illinois. 
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